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FOREWORD 


In  Western  Europe  for  many  years  farmers  have  grouped  together 
in  effective  cooperation  in  selling  their  products.  Consumers  also  have 
sought  the  financial  advantages  of  cooperative  buying.  These  groups 
have  been  important  outlets  for  significant  quantities  of  United  States 
farm  products.  Since  the  war,  however,  the  movement  of  United  States 
farm  products  through  European  cooperative  channels  has  been  af- 
fected, like  all  trade,  by  the  drastic  adjustments  in  these  countries.  In 
view  of  the  many  changes  it  was  thought  advisable  to  appraise  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Western  Europe  as  it  affects  the  ability  of  cooperatives 
there  to  buy  or  sell  products  which  cooperatives  in  the  United  States 
normally  buy  or  sell  in  those  countries.  Thus,  a  survey  was  conducted 
in  Europe  during  early  1949  by  John  H.  Heckman  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  on  loan  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
His  findings  in  the  10  countries  in  which  cooperatives  were  studied  were 
reported  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Report  No.  39. 

This  year  the  project  was  continued  by  Glenn  E.  Riddell,  on  loan 
to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Mr.  Riddell  secured  additional  information  from  most  of 
the  cooperatives  contacted  last  year.  In  addition,  he  visited  the  co- 
operatives of  four  other  countries. 

The  information  thus  obtained  applies  to  all  the  countries  in  Wes- 
tern Europe  in  which  cooperatives  are  a  substantial  factor  in  inter- 
national trade.  The  findings  of  the  two  surveys  concerning  two-way 
trade  between  the  cooperatives  of  Western  Europe  and  those  of  the 
United  States  are  reported  here. 

This  is  one  of  several  studies  being  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  to  determine  the  possibilities  for 
broadening  foreign  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
particularly  those  in  excess  supply  and  those  that  moved  to  Europe  in 
prewar  years.  The  findings  are  presented  in  reports  and  circulars 
which  are  available  free  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


July  1950 
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FIGURE  l.--The  first  location  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  Society,  Rochdale,  England.  Established 
in  1844,   its  principles  and  programs  have  served  as  models  for  the  cooperatives  of   Europe  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  a  cooperative  museum. 


FIGURE  2. --Present  headquarters  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  Society,  on  Toad  Lane  within    a  block 

of  its  first  location. 
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BUYING  AND  SELLING  BY  COOPERATIVES  IN  EUROPE 

By  Glenn  E.  Riddell  and  John  H.  Heckman 

SUMMARY   AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 

The  countries  of  Europe  have  traditionally  been  the  best  foreign 
buyers  of  United  States  agricultural  products.  This  buying,  however, 
was  almost  wholly  suspended  during  World  War  II.  Shipments  of  prod- 
ucts to  these  countries  immediately  after  the  war  were  largely  of  an 
emergency  nature.  Such  needs  naturally  did  not  follow  the  pattern  of 
prewar  or  expected  normal  business.  Shipments  of  some  products, 
which  had  been  minor  items  in  earlier  years,  skyrocketed,  while  those 
of  some  normally  important  commodities  dwindled. 

Gradually,  however,  conditions  are  expected  to  change.  In  fact, 
some  changes  are  already  taking  place.  During  the  past  year  or  two, 
emergency  shipments  have  been  reduced,  and  those  of  some  of  the  pre- 
war items  have  been  increased.  In  other  words,  the  pendulum  has  be- 
gun the  backward  swing.  Just  where  it  will  stop,  however,  is  uncertain. 
In  anycase,  a  knowledge  of  the  buying  practices  and  preferences  of  the 
various  groups  of  buyers  in  European  countries  will  be  increasingly 
important  to  United  States  exporters  as  trading  conditions  improve. 

Among  the  important  European  buyer s  of  UnitedStates  agricultural 
products  are  the  cooperatives  -  both  agricultural  and  consumer.  Since 
foods  are  chiefly  involved,  however,  consumer  cooperatives  have  been 
the  major  buyers. 

The  distribution  plan  of  the  consumer  cooperatives  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  chain-store  systems  in  the  United  States.  A  central 
agency  or  wholesale  society  supplies  the  local  societies  with  products. 
This  c entral  procurement  plan  concentrates  a  great  deal  of  buying  in  one 
agency.  In  most  of  the  14  countries  studies  (England,  Scotland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  N  e  t  h  e  r  1  a n  d  s  , 
France,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Italy)  the  central  agencies 
are  the  largest  buyers  of  food  products  in  the  country.  Normally,  these 
cooperative  wholesale  societies  buy  large  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  United  States.  And  United  States  cooperatives  are  in 
position  to  supply  large  quantities  of  the  farm  products  to  be  imported 
into  these  countries. 

The  foreign  items  bought  by  consumer  cooperatives  are  chiefly 
products  for  sale,  or  to  manufacture  for  sale,  in  the  retail  shops  of 
their  members.  In  the  main,  the  members  are  industrial  workers. 
Thus,  the  products  purchased  are  largely  staple  foods  and  other  con- 
sumption items. 
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In  like  m  a  n  n  e  r  ,  the  foreign  agricultural  cooperatives  are  im- 
portant buyers  and  are  becoming  more  important.  Several  countries 
are  net  importers  of  feedstuffs,  especially  concentrates,  and  of  farm 
machinery.  The  farm- supply  cooperatives  handle  a  substantial  part  of 
these  imports.  Thus,  they  are  also  potential  customers  of  United  States 
sellers. 

The  first  step  in  effective  merchandising  is  an  understanding  of 
the  customer  and  his  needs.  The  more  we  know  of  his  methods,  pref- 
erences, and  peculiarities,  the  better  chance  we  have  of  getting  his 
order.  In  some  of  these  countries,  "getting  the  order"  results  in  a  net 
increase  of  business  to  the  United  States  since  the  cooperatives  are 
strong  enough  to  shift  their  buying  to  the  organization  or  country  that 
best  meets  their  conditions. 

The  cooperatives  of  Western  Europe  have  made  a  rapid  comeback 
since  the  war.  Damaged  facilities  have  been  or  are  being  rapidly  re- 
placed. In  most  countries  the  membership  has  regained  or  passed  the 
prewar  figures.  The  relative  importance  of  cooperatives  in  the  business 
of  the  countries  varies  widely,  ranging  from  less  than  5  percent  to 
about  35  percent  of  the  retail  business  in  some  items.  The  highest 
percentages  are  in  Finland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  England. 

The  general  procurement  policy  of  these  European  cooperatives 
is:  first  choice,  "make  it  or  produce  it";  second  choice,  "buy  it  at 
home  and  as  near  the  producer  as  possible";  third  choice,  "buy  it  a- 
broad  and  as  near  the  producer  as  possible".  -  Thus,  their  current  pro- 
grams visualize  an  increased  effort  to  purchase  directly  from  the  packer 
or  producer.  In  this  respect,  they  are  inviting  direct  contacts  with 
United  States  cooperatives  and  other  suppliers. 

These  cooperatives  express  a  preference  for  buying  from  coopera- 
tives in  exporting  countries.  They  are  not  interested  in  formal  agree- 
ments or  obligations.  However,  most  of  them  follow  a  program  of  "good 
will"  preference  for  cooperatives,  other  conditions  being  equal.  This 
is  actually  about  as  far  as  the  buyers  for  the  cooperatives  can  go  and 
still  give  adequate  consideration  to  competition  and  the  interests  of 
their  membership. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  buying  of  foreign  goods  bythese  cooperatives  mustneces- 
sarily  fit  into  the  general  trade  pattern  of  the  country.  Just  now,  these 
patterns  are  shaped  largely  by  state  trading,  quotas,  and  bilateral 
agreements. 

2.  Within  the  limits  of  government  policies,  however,  the  co- 
operatives are  substantial  customers  for  many  of  the  products  that  the 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States  buy  and  sell. 

3.  There  is  no  general  pattern  for  securing  or  stimulating  trade 
between  the  cooperatives  of  Europe  and  those  in  the  United  States. 

4.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  establishing  favorable  trade 
relations  and  initiating  some  trade  that  will  help  to  open  the  doors  for 
expanding  business.  How  rapidly  the  desired  trade  can  be  developed  will 
be  dependent  on  more  favorable  conditions  of  currency  exchange  or  new 
arrangements  for    conducting  i  n  t  e  r  n  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  trade.    However,  each 
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cooperative  and  each  country  will  have  to  be  studied  on  an  item-by- 
item  basis  and  a  trade  program  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions. 

PROCEDURE 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  European  coopera- 
tives, and  the  products  to  be  included,  were  worked  out  in  conference 
with  representatives  of  leading  United  States  cooperatives.  Tentative 
procedure  and  a  list  of  commodities  were  first  prepared.  These  were 
reviewed  with  cooperative  leaders  at  regional  conferences  in  New  York 
City;  Portland,  Oreg.  ;  Fresno,  Calif.  ;  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Based  on 
suggestions  at  these  conferences,  the  final  program  was  developed. 

It  was  decided  that  three  types  of  information  would  be  secured 
from  each  European  cooperative  visited. 

(1)  A  brief  over-all  sketch  of  the  organizational  set-up  of  the  co- 
ope  rative  and  its  policies  and  programs.  (The  administrative  staff 
usually  supplied  this  material.) 

(2)  Detailed  information  on  the  methods  (actual  and  preferred)  of 
buying  the  selected  commodities;  also,  an  appraisal  of  United  States 
products  as  compared  with  those  from  other  countries.  (This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  association  buyers.  ) 

(3)  Available  data  on  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  designated  com- 
modities. (These  data  were  secured  for  2  years,  one  immediate  prewar 
and  one  postwar.  The  association  information  or  research  staffs  sup- 
plied this  material.) 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available,  it  was  not  possible  to  complete 
the  survey  in  1949.  Ten  countries  were  surveyed,  part  of  them  incom- 
pletely. In  1950,  the  procedure  outlined  above  was  completed  for  all 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  which  cooperatives  are  a  factor  in 
international  trade. 

COOPERATIVE     CENTRAL     AGENCIES  AND 
UNITED    STATES    OFFICES    OF  EUROPEAN 
COOPERATIVES 

In  addition  to  buying  through  the  headquarters  offices,  a  number 
of  the  European  cooperatives  are  dealing,  or  are  set  up  to  deal,  through 
various  overhead  buying  and/or  selling  agencies  (table  1).  In  most  in- 
stances the  cooperatives  are  members  of  these  central  associations.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  procurement  is  on  an  agency  basis,  as,  for 
example,  the  Belgian  consumer  cooperative,  which  buys  some  products 
through  the  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society. 

Also,  some  of  the  cooperatives  maintain  their  own  buying  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Several  of  these  are  in  the  United  States. 

COOPERATIVE  CENTRAL  AGENCIES 
Consumer  Cooperative  Agencies 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency,  Ltd. 
66  Prescot  Street 
London,  E.l,  England 


901721  (232)  O  -  50  -  2 
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TABLE  1. --Cooperative  trading  agencies  for  handling  purchases  and/or  sales  for 
cooperatives  in  10  European  countries  and  the  membership  by  countries 


Agency 

Country 

Consumer  Cooperatives: 

International  Petroleum  Coop.  Association 

Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited  . . 
Agricultural  Cooperatives: 

International  Petroleum  Coop.  Association 

Holland 
Member 

Member 
Member 

Be lgium 
Member 
Member 

Agent 

Member 

France 
Member 
Member 

Swi  t  zer land 
Member l 
Member l 

Ita  ly 
Member  2 
Member2 

Consumer  Cooperatives: 

International  Petroleum  Coop.  Association 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited  . . 

England 
Member 
Member 

Member 

Scot  land 
Member 
Member 

Member 

Norway 
Member 

Member 

Sweden 
Member 

Member 

Denmark 
Member 

Member 

Agricultural  Cooperatives: 

International  Petroleum  Coop.  Association 
Consumer  Cooperatives: 

Agricultural  Cooperatives: 

International  Coop.  Agricultural  Society 

Germany 
Member 

Finland 

Member 

Member2 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

2  V-S'K- 

Both  cooperatives. 


The  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency  was  organized  in 
the  middle  1930's.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  leading  cooperative  whole- 
sale societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  The  membership  expanded 
until  it  now  includes  consumer  cooperatives  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Bul- 
garia, Burma,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  England,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Iceland,  India,  the  Netherlands,  Israel,  Norway, 
Poland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Yugoslavia.  Thus,  it  has  members  in  each  of  the  countries 
included  in  this  Report  except  Greece,  Italy  and  Portugal  (table  1). 

It  acts  as  agent  for  its  members  in  either  buying  or  selling.  The 
operating  program  is  very  flexible.  In  some  instances  the  International 
handles  the  entire  purchase  or  sale  transaction.  In  others,  it  merely 
acts  as  contact  agent  with  the  details  left  to  the  two  principals.  Thus, 
sales  charges  are  determined  according  to  the  services  performed. 
When  taking  an  account  the  Agency  requires  exclusive  representation 
of  that  commodity  for  sales  to  cooperatives  in  the  countries  specified. 
For  example,  a  United  States  cooperative  wishing  to  sell  soybean  oil  to 
cooperatives  in  Belgium  through  the  International  would  not  be  free  to 
quote  to  cooperatives  through  other  agencies.  It  would,  however,  be 
free  to  sell  the  product  to  the  noncooperative  trade  through  other  channels . 

Since  the  member  cooperatives  buy  and  sell  a  wide  variety  of 
items,  the  potential  program  of  the  International  covers  a  broad  field 
of  both  manufactured  and  agricultural  products.  Its  actual  operations, 
however,  have  been  handicapped  by  two  situations. 

The  first  of  these  limitations  has  been  the  other  programs  of  the 
International's  leading  members.  The  largest  members  are  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  cooperatives  in  both  of 
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these  areas  had  well-established  programs  for  foreign  trading  before 
the  new  cooperative  central  agency  was  organized.  Thus,  the  major 
items  of  these  organizations  have  continued  to  go  through  the  earlier 
channels.  This  has  limited  the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency 
to  the  business  of  the  smaller  members  and  to  the  minor  items  of  the 
larger  members. 

The  second  handicap  was  the  war.  After  a  good  start  during  the 
late  1930's,  the  International's  operations  were  practically  at  a  stand- 
still during  the  war.  In  fact,  its  office  was  combined  with  the  London 
office  of  the  Scandinavian  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  during  this 
interval. 

Since  the  war  the  International  Agency  has  begun  activities  again. 
While  current  operations  are  small,  its  broad  coverage  of  member 
organizations  and  items  gives  it  strong  potential  possibilities  as  a 
cooperative  outlet. 

Nordisk  Andelsf orbund 

(Scandinavian  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society) 
Njalsgade  15 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Branch  Office: 

Port  of  London  Authority  Building 
London,  E.  C.  3,  England 

Nordisk  Andelsf  orbund  was  setup  inl919bythe  cooperative  whole  - 
sale  societies  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Iceland,  and  Denmark.-  Its 
objective  is  to  secure  foreign  supplies  for  its  members. 

Through  Nordisk  the  outside  requirements  of  members  are  pooled, 
with  resulting  benefits  from  large  orders.  Each  member  places  orders 
with  the  central  office.  These  orders  are  combined  by  Nordisk  and 
placed  with  the  seller  as  one  order.  However,  separate  invoices  are 
made  for  each  member  association.  Thus,  shipments  and  collections 
are  handled  directly  between  the  seller  and  the  cooperative  that  gets 
the  goods.  Nordisk  is  paid  a  brokerage  fee  for  handling  the  orders. 

Either  the  Copenhagen  or  the  London  office  handles  orders  and 
quotations.  All  final  records,  however,  are  centralized  in  Copenhagen. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

International  Cooperative  Agricultural  Society  (Inter-Coop) 

Central  Bureau 

Haringvliet  100 

Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands 

The  International  Cooperative  Agricultural  Society  is  more  "poten- 
tial" than  "actual"  at  present.  Set  up  in  1929,  it  developed  quite  a  busi- 
ness during  the  1930's.  Its  function  is  to  act  as  agent  for  the  foreign 
sales  and  purchases  of  its  members.  Most  of  the  items  handled  have 
been  feedstuffs  and  fertilizers. 

The  business  of  the  Society  was  wholly  suspended  during  the  war. 
Now  it  is  attempting  to  do  business  again.  Currently  the  membership 
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consists  of  agricultural  federations  in  the  following  countries:  Argentina, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 

Since  the  cooperative  is  a  Dutch  corporation,  its  budget  is  deter- 
mined in  g  u  i  1  d  e  r  s  or  florins.  The  membership  fee  is  2,400  florins 
(about  $630).  Twenty  percent  of  this  amount  is  paid  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission to  membership.  The  remainder  is  subject  to  call,  on  a  uniform 
basis,  by  the  board.  So  far,  such  a  call  has  not  been  made. 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICES  OF  EUROPEAN  COOPERATIVES 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd. 

121  Produce  Exchange 

2  Broadway 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

This  office  represents  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  Coopera- 
tive Wholesale  Societies .  It  also  buys,  on  an  agency  basis,  for  a  number 
of  other  foreign  cooperatives. 

Federation  of  Migros  Cooperatives 
154  Nassau  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 

This  office  acts  as  general  information  agent  and  handles  eastern 
procurement  for  Migros  Genossenschrafts -Bund,   Zurich,  Switzerland. 

New  York  Office: 

Products  -from -Sweden 

23  W.  45  Street 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

(Agent  for  Kooperativa  Forbundet, 

Stockholm,  Sweden) 

Agricultural  Purchasing  Cooperatives 

Italian  Federation  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives 
711  14th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Boerenbond  Beige 
Battery  Place  13 
New  York,  New  York 

Agencies  Serving  Both  Agricultural  And  Consumer  Cooperatives 

International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association 
23  West  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
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The  International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association  (ICPA)  is  a 
product  of  the  leadership  in  the  International  C  o  o  p  er  at  i  v  e  Trading 
Agency.  The  membership  of  the  Agency  uses  large  quantities  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products.  Also,  these  products  require  different 
merchandising  and  procurement  methods  than  does  other  merchandise. 
This  situation  led  to  a  decision,  at  the  1945  meeting  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Trading  Agency,  to  set  up  a  committee  to  study  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  new  cooperative  to  handle  oil  and  oil  products. 

At  the  1946  meeting  of  the  Agency,  the  committee  recommended 
procedure  for  forming  an  International  Oil  Cooperative.  The  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out,  and  the  new  cooperative  agency  was 
incorporated  April  15,  1947.  It  was  set  up  under  the  Cooperative  Act 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Business  was  begun  on  a  brokerage  basis.  Oil  and  oil  products 
are  handled.  The  objectives,  however,  are  to  acquire  crude-oil  sources 
and  refinery  equipment. 

•  Expansion  programs  of  the  cooperative  have  been  handicapped  by 
shortages  of  building  materials  and  by  the  allocation  systems  in  many 
countries . 

The  membership  of  the  ICPA  consists  of  cooperatives  in  20  coun- 
tries--Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  England,  France,  Greece,  Israel,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  States.  Since  the  members  of  both  consumer  and 
agricultural  cooperatives  use  oil,  both  types  are  represented  among 
the  membership  of  ICPA. 

SITUATION  BY  COUNTRIES 

ENGLAND 

General  Trade 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  leading  European  customer  of 
the  United  States  for  agricultural  products  (table  2).  English  purchases 
cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  the  entire  United  Kingdom,  but  they 
make  up  the  major  portion  of  the  total  United  Kingdom  imports. 

In  table  2,  the  major  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  shown  for  the  immediate  prewar  and  postwar  periods.  Significant 
shifts  in  buying  are  indicated  in  this  table.  In  the  prewar  period  the 
United  Kingdom  was  a  heavy  and  consistent  buyer  of  United  States  fruit, 
fruit  products,  lard,  tobacco,  and  grain.  In  the  postwar  period  the 
quantity  of  these  products  imported,  except  for  tobacco,  has  generally 
declined.  At  the  same  time,  significant  increases  have  occurred  in  im- 
ports of  cheese  and  milk  and  egg  products.  Much  of  these  increases 
have  been  to  offset  war  shortages  and  must  be  considered  temporary. 
In  fact,  declines  began  in  1948-49  (table  2).  Current  plans  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Food  are  further  to  reduce  imports  of  food  products  from  dollar 
areas . 
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Cooperatives 


(English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 

1  Balloon  Street 
Manchester  4,  England 

New  York  Office 

121  Produce  Exchange 

2  Broadway 

New  York  4,  New  York 

Member:  International  Cooperative  Trading 
Agency. and  International  Cooperative 
Petroleum  Association) 

The  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  or  CWS  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  is  the  "dean"  of  the  cooperative  wholesales  in  the  European 
countries.  This  is  true  both  as  to  volume  and  period  of  operation.  It  is 
by  far  the  largest  and  was  also  the  first  to  be  organized.  As  a  result 
of  its  early,  successful  and  continued  experience,  it  has  been  used  as 
a  model  by  most  of  those  organized  on  the  Continent. 

The  CWS  is  an  important  factor  in  English  society.  Founded  in 
1864  as  a  wholesale  source  of  supply  to  the  rapidly  expanding  local  co- 
operative societies  in  England  and  Wales,  it  has  grown  into  the  largest 
distributor  of  consumer  products  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  member- 
ship increased  until  it  included  1,039  local  societies  in  1947.  These 
local  societies  vary  widely  in  size  and  scale  of  operations.  In  the 
rural  areas  the  activities  may  be  limited  to  one  general  store.  The 
London  local,  however,  operates  several  hundred  retail  shops--many 
of  them  department  stores--and  reported  918,554  members  in  1947. 
During  the  rationing  period,  CWS  members  handled  about  one-fourth  of 
the  "point"  goods. 

The  CWS  and  its  member  societies  attempt  to  supply  their  con- 
sumer patrons  completely  with  both  services  and  goods.  Thus  the  end 
product,  if  these  objectives  were  achieved,  would  be  a  cooperative  seg- 
ment of  society  complete  in  itself. 

With  this  objective,  an  amazing  array  of  both  services  and  goods 
is  provided.  The  services  include  banking  (the  CWS  banking  system  is 
the  sixth  largest  in  England),  insurance,  housing,  dental  care,  op- 
tometry, hair  dressing,  laundry,  movies,  rest  camps,  a  cooperative 
university,  libraries,  study  groups,  youth  programs,  and  burial 
service.  The  goods  provided  include  about  every  imaginable  item  needed 
by  the  industrial  w  o  r  k  e  r  s  and  their  families  for  food,  clothing,  and 
household  and  garden  equipment. 

The  CWS  and  its  member  societies  have  three  scales  of  prefer- 
ence in  their  procurement  policy.  The  first  choice  is  "make  it  or  pro- 
duce it  if  possible.  "  The  second  is  "buy  it  in  home  country  as  near  the 
producer  as  possible."  The  third  choice  is  "buy  it  abroad  as  near 
the  producer  as  possible." 
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The  number  one  policy  results  in  an  ever -expanding  quantity  of 
goods  produced  or  processed  in  their  factories.  A  leaflet  of  the  society 
illustrating  "Things  We  Make  "  mentions  the  following  items  in  a  "partial" 
list  of  products  made  by  the  Society:  aluminum  ware,  animal  food, 
bacon,  baking  powder,  biscuits,  blancmange,  blankets,  boots,  break- 
fast cereals,  brushes,  butter,  cake,  calves'  feet  jellies,  candied  cut 
peels,  canned  fish,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  caps,  cheese, 
childrens'  frocks,  chocolate,  cigarettes,  clothes  lines,  cocoa,  coffee, 
confectionery,  cooked  meats,  corsetry,  costumes,  cream,  crockery, 
cutlery,  cycles,  disinfectants,  dresses,  drugs,  electrical  equipment, 
emulsion,  fertilizers,  fish  paste,  flour,  footwear,  furniture,  hosiery, 
jams,  jellies,  kitchen  u  t  e  n  s  i  1  s  ,  knitted  goods,  lard,  leather  goods, 
liniments,  margarine,  marmalade,  mats,  mattresses,  mayonnaise, 
meats,  meat  paste,  medicinal  preparations,  milk,  milk  powder,  mince- 
meat, mustard,  neon  signs,  oats,  ointments,  olive  oil,  packed  goods, 
paint,  perambulators,  pianos,  pickles,  polishes,  potato  crises,  poultry 
food,  preserved  fruit,  preserved  ginger,  publications,  pajamas,  quilts, 
radios,  raincoats,  rugs,  salad  dressing,  salt,  sauce,  seeds,  sheets, 
shirts,  shoes,  soap,  soups,  stepladders,  stools,  sundries,  tea,  ties, 
tobacco,  tongues,  toys,  umbrellas,  underwear,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
wringers.  These  products  are  made  in  140  factories,  which  employ 
40, 000  workers. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  consumer  goods,  CWS  produces  a 
great  many  food  products.  This  production  involves  interests  in  farms 
and  plantations  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  England.  The  farming 
interests  of  CWS  and  its  members  in  England  and  Wales  in  1947  involved 
about  55,000  acres.  A  wide  variety  of  products  are  grown.  The  main 
production,  however,  is  of  dairy  products,  poultry,  meats,  and  vege- 
tables. This  extensive  agricultural  program  brings  CWS  into  keen 
competition  with  the  farm  organizations. 

Its  extensive  service  and  merchandising  activities  definitely  place 
CWS  in  the  field  of  big  business.  In  fact  the  leaders  say  that  it  offers 
the  common  man  the  only  "route  to  big  business  "in  the  United  Kingdom. 

CWS  handles  a  large  part  of  a  number  of  the  products  normally 
exported  by  United  States  cooperatives.  A  comparison  of  the  quantity 
imported  by  the  Society  from  the  United  States  in  1938  with  total  United 
Kingdom  imports  in  1937-38  is  shown  in  table  3.  CWS  imports  repre- 
sented about  half  the  rice,  evaporated  milk,  and  canned  fruit  and  about 
one-third  of  certain  dried  fruits.  (Actually  in  the  territory  served  by 
CWS  [England  and  Wales!,  these  proportions  are  higher  since  the 
United  Kingdom  data  also  include  Scotland  and  Ireland.  ) 

Trading  in  foreign  countries  in  the  postwar  period  by  individual 
firms  has  been  limited  (table  3).  Most  items  are  handled  directly  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food  or  by  an  import  committee  under  regulations  by  the 
Ministry.  In  either  instance  the  cooperatives  and  other  firms  receive 
their  prorata  share  of  the  entire  imports  and  have  no  control  over  the 
source  of  the  individual  items. 

The  sources  of  representative  products  imported  by  CWS  in  1938 
and  1947  are  shown  in  table  4.  Evaporated  milk  and  rice,  of  which  CWS 
is  the  most  important  United  Kingdom  importer  (table  3),  were  largely 
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TABLE  3. --Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  by  English 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  with  total  United  Kingdom  imports,  1938  and  1947 


Commodity 

Unit 
1,000  . 

1937  -38 
United 
Kingdom 

1938 

cws 

Percent 

cws 

1946-47 
United 
Kingdom 

1947 
CWS 

Percent" 

cws 

pounds 

(l) 

35 

_ 

(2) 

_ 

Milk,  whole  milk  powder  .... 

1,272 

740 

58.2 

_ 

_ 

m 

(l) 

2 

_ 

_ 

n 

(l) 

13 

_ 

_ 

- 

H 

194,968 

7,291 

3.7 

_ 

boxes 

1,738 

65 

3.7 

- 

- 

- 

n 

•  129 

4 

3.1 

pounds 

H 

102,546 

50,451 

49.2 

31,809 

2,045 

6.4 

60,536 

1,509 

2.5 

Other  fruit,  dried3   

N 

43,301 

13,890 

•  32.1 

bushels 

21,859 

2,212 

10.1 

pounds 

H 

7,120 

3,750 

52.7 

1,395,208 

140,693 

10.1 

■ 

394,752 

1,798 

.5 

1  Not  available  . 

2  During  1947,  most  purchases  of  foodstuffs  of  foreign  origin  were  imported  through  govern 
mental  channels,  with  no  knowledge  of  sources  of  allocations. 

3  Includes  prunes,  apricots,  and  apples. 


purchased  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States.  The  milk  came 
largely  from  other  European  countries  and  the  rice  from  the  Orient. 
Other  item-s  were  bought  heavily  in  the  United  States.  In  1938,,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  canned  fruit,  40  percent  of  the  raisins  and  corn,  and 
a  third  of  the  apples  and  prunes  were  bought  from  shippers  in  this 
country. 

Fairly  substantial  amounts  of  wheat,  other  grains,  and  citrus 
fruits  were  bought  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  proportions  were 
small  compared  with  purchases  from  other  countries.  The  Dominions 
are  normally  heavy  supplier s  of  wheat.  This  is  also  true  of  cheese,  an- 
other heavy  import  for  CWS,  which  is  bought  only  in  minor  quantities  in 
the  United  States.  The  Mediterranean  countries  supplymostof  the  citrus 
fruit. 

Imports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  have  increased  since 
the  war  (table  2).  Tobacco  is  also  one  item  which  can  be  imported  di- 
rectly by  the  English  trade.  Import  quotas  are  established  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Food,  but  within  these  quotas  independent  trading  is  permitted. 

The  CWS  emphasizes  that  it  would  like  to  sell  some  manufactured 
goods  to  cooperatives  in  the  United  States.  As  previously  mentioned, 
a  wide  variety  of  products  are  manufactured.  However,  china,  rain- 
coats, socks,  cycles,  and  canned  herring  are  mentioned  as  available 
for  sale  in  this  country. 

As  repeatedly  stated  by  board  members  and  administrative  staff, 
the  announced  policy  of  CWS  is  to  procure  its  products  as  near  the 
grower  as  possible.  This  policy  establishes  preference  for  direct  pur- 
chase from  the  grower  or  from  or  through  grower  cooperatives.  The 
policy  also  includes  preference  for  cooperatives,  at  the  same  price  and 
under  similar  conditions.  Assuming  this  policy,  however,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  buyers  are  held  to  competitive  performance,  so 
actuallythey  buy  where  products  can  be  gotten  the  cheapest,  other  things 
being  equal. 
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CWS  has  a  buying  office  in  New  York  City.  In  general,  the  handling 
of  United  States  orders  through  this  office  is  preferred.  Thus,  inquiries 
to  buy  or  sell  should  be  made  to  the  New  York  office.  Subject  to  general 
policy,  this  office  is  .given  a  free  hand  as  to  where  and  through  whom 
an  order  is  filled. 

SCOTLAND 
General  Trade 

The  imports  of  food  and  feed  products  from  the  United  States  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  immediate  prewar  and  postwar  periods 
are  indicated  in  table  2.  These  imports  were  discussed  in  the  section 
on  England. 

Cooperatives 

(Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 

95  Morrison  Street 

Glasgow,  C  5,  Scotland 

New  York  Office: 

2  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

Member: 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency 
International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association) 

The  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  is  similar  in  setup 
and  operations  to  the  English.  It  is  slightly  younger  (established  in  1868) 
and  is  smaller.  It  is  as  large  comparatively,  however,  since  Scotland 
has  only  about  5  million  population  as  compared  with  45  million  in 
England.  When  established,  the  Scottish  Society  was  modeled  after  the 
young  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  Thus,  its  general  serv- 
ices and  policies  are  quite  similar.  Several  enterprises  are  owned  in 
common  with  the  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  One  important 
one  is  owned  in  common  withvthe  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
and  Kooperativa  Forbundet  of  Sweden.  This  enterprise  is  a  large  lamp 
factory  with  plants  in  both  Stockholm  and  Glasgow. 

Like  its  English  counterpart,  the  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  is  one  of  the  large-scale  farmers  of  the  country.  It  farms  about 
10, 000  acres. 

The  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  is  a  substantial  factor 
in  Scottish  business.  During  the  winter  of  1948-49  the  Society  handled 
the  following  proportions  of  the  country's  total  rationed  goods:  40  per- 
cent of  the  sugar,  butter,  margarine,  lard,  and  cheese;  35  percent  of 
the  milk;  and  26  percent  of  the  meats.  It  is  believed  that  the  proportion 
of  rationed  goods  handled  is  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  propor- 
tion of  total  business.  These  percentages  are  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding p  e  r  c  e  nt  a  g  e  s  of  English   business  handled  by  the  English 
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Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  The  Scottish  Society's  program  is  to 
supply  508  member  societies,  which  cover  practically  all  of  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  has  been  very  aggres- 
sive in  pushing  its  services  out  into  smaller  communities.  In  doing 
this,  it  has  adopted  a  plan  that  the  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety does  not  have.  This  is  the  practice  of  establishing  retail  shops  or 
stores,  owned  by  the  Society,  in  cooperative  "desert  communities.  " 
These  communities  are  too  smallortoo  isolated  to  establish  or  maintain 
stores  of  their  own.  The  management  of  these  centrally-owned  units  is 
combined  into  one  department,  and  in  1948  124  units  were  involved. 
Thus,  the  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  has  dotted  the  Hebri- 
des, the  Orkney  and  the  Shetland  Islands  with  retail  shops.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  tribute  to  good  management  that  this  department  oper- 
ates substantially  "in  the  black.  "  At  the  same  time  a  policy  is  main- 
tained of  selling  any  store  or  other  facility  to  the  local  people  at  any 
time  the  patrons  so  desire.  Another  tribute  to  Scottish  thrift  is  the  fact 
that  the  Wholesale  Society  has  had  an  operating  balance  at  the  close  of 
every  year  except  one--1921. 

The  volume  of  business  handled  by  the  Scottish  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  results  in  its  being  a  much  sought  after  account.  So,  while 
there  is  some  criticism  of  its  methods,  its  volume  commands  respect 
in  the  trade.  Also,  while  it  is  considered  a  "close  buyer,  "  its  e  thi  c  s 
and  reliability  are  not  questioned. 

As  SCWS  supplies  only  cooperative  societies  in  Scotland,  its  im- 
ports of  United  States  products  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  totals  (table  5).  However,  in  the  prewar  period,  as  illustrated 
by  1938  figures,  considerable  quantities  of  fruit  and  grain  were  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States.  Also,  during  the  postwar  period,  as  illus- 
trated by  1948  figures,  citrus  juice,  cheese,  dried  eggs,  dried  fruit, 
peas,  and  grain  from  the  United  States  were  used  by  SCWS  (table  6). 
These  were  not  direct  purchases,  however,  as  the  cooperative  merely 
received  its  allotment  from  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Of  the  total  cheese  and  grain  purchased,  the  proportion  secured 
from  the  United  States  was  small.   These  items  are  bought  mostly  in 


TABLE  5. --Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  by  Scottish 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  with  total  United  Kingdom  imports,  1938  and  1%8 


Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

1937-38 
United 
Kingdom 

1938 
CWS 

Percent 
CWS 

1947-48 
United 
Kingdom 

pounds 

boxes 
pounds 

gallons 
bushels 

194,968 
1,738 
21,286 
60,536 

22,623 
2 

990 
24 
233 

(2) 

441 

0.  5 
1.4 

1.  1 

1.9 

53,980 
30, 166 
44 
1 
0 

24,253 
1,  328 
2,724 
56 

Citrus  (orange),  single  strength  . 

1948  1 
CWS 


Percent 
CWS 


783 
266 


420 
3 
33 
3 


1.5 
.9 


1.7 
•  2 
1.2 
5.4 


1  49-week  period  January  24-December  31,  1948.  Allocations  from  Ministry  of  Food,  but  SCWS 
able  to  identify  source. 

2  Records  not  available. 
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TABLE  6. --Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale 

Society,  1938  and 


Commodity 


Unit 
1,000 


Source  1938 


Home 
Gauntry 

Other 
European 
countries 

Outside 
Europe, 
except 
U.  3. 

United 
States 

Total 

United 
States 

522 

4,856 

990 

6,  368 

15.5 

3 

139 

24 

166 

14.5 

40 

233 

273 

85.3 

(2) 

232 

72 

4,  190 

441 

4.935 

8.9 

Cheese   

Egg  products,  dried   

Apples,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Grapes,  fresh  

Raisins  and  currants   

Citrus  (grapefruit)  single  strength. 

Wheat,  grain   

Peas,  dried   


Cheese   

Egg,  products,  dried   

Apples,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Grapes,  fresh   

Raisins  and  currants   

Citrus  (grapefruit)  single  strength. 

Wheat,  grain   

Peas,  dried   


pounds 

boxes 
pounds 

gallons 
bushe Is 


pounds 

n 
■ 

boxes 
pounds 

gallons 
bushels 


Source  1948 1 


3,  180 


525 
22 


673 

454 
61 


7,610 
434 


1,531 
4 

5,  405 
2 


783 
266 


420 
3 
33 
3 


12,  246 

700 


2,405 
7 

6,024 
27 


6.4 
38.0 


17.5 
42.9 
.  5 
11. 1 


Allocations  from  Ministry  of  Food,  but  S.C.W.S.  able  to  identify  source. 
Records  not  available. 

the  Dominions.  About  40  percent  of  the  canned  citrus  juice  and  dried 
eggs  which  SCWS  purchased  in  1948  were  obtained  from  the  United 
States.  About  11  percent  of  the  dried  peas  were  bought  in  this  country. 
These  last  mentioned  items  were  not  important  in  our  trade  with  Scot- 
land prior  to  World  War  II.  Thus  they  may  repre  sent  a  temporary  demand. 

Officials  of  SCWS  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  limited  demand  for 
large-size  lima  beans.  The  samples  shown  were  of  sizes  similar  to 
our  fordhooks. 

With  the  exception  of  fresh  grapes,  the  proportion  of  products 
purchased  in  the  United  States  in  1938  was  small  (table  6).  Apples  and 
grain  were  secured  largely  from  Dominion  sources. 

Information  as  to  preferences  and  practices  of  SCWS  regarding 
procurement  in  the  United  States  was  secured  through  interviews  with 
its  buyers.  SCWS  leaders  expressed  a  preference  for  doing  business 
with  other  cooperatives  provided  prices  and/or  services  were  equal. 
The  preferred  method  of  buying  in  the  United  States  is  through  the  CWS 
office  in  New  York. 

NORWAY 
General  Trade 


From  a  p  o  p  u  1  a  t  i  o  n  standpoint,  Norway  is  one  of  the  smallest 
countries  in  which  cooperatives  were  studied.  It  has  only  a  few  more 
than  3,000,000  inhabitants.  Thus,  imports  to  Norway  from  the  United 
States  would  be  expected  to  be  small.  In  the  prewar  period,  however, 
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the  Norwegians  were  consistent  buyers  of  a  limited  number  of  products 
from  this  country  -  mainly  fresh  and  dried  fruit  and  food  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  tobacco  (table  7.  ) 

Since  the  war,  the  import  picture  has  been  altered.  The  first  year 
(1945-46),  substantial  quantities  of  dried  fruit  and  grains  were  pur- 
chased. However,  dollars  became  so  scarce  that  little  buying  has  been 
done  since  that  year,  except  for  soybeans,  wheat,  and  tobacco  (table  7). 
The  Norwegians  are  doing  largely  without  the  products  that  were  form- 
erly purchased  from  this  country. 

Cooperatives 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Norges  Kooperative  Landsforening  [N.  K.  L.] 
Rivierstrege  2, 
Oslo,  Norway 

Member: 

Nordisk  Andelsforbund 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency) 

The  Norges  Kooperative  Landsforening  (NKL)  is  a  much  newer 
organization  than  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Societies  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Organized  in  1906,  this  cooperative  has  followed  the  Rochdale 
plan  of  organization  and  operations,  and  the  general  policy  of  the  English 
CWS  for  procurement  and  manufacture. 

Its  operations  are  smaller  and  its  services  fewer,  but  the  general 
direction  is  the  same.  Its  manufacturing  enterprises  include  margarine, 
chocolate,  shoes,  soap,  flour,  tanning,  tobacco,  woolen  clothing,  light 
bulbs,  radios,  and  coffee.  All  these  plants  are  operating  to  capacity  and 
still  cannot  supply  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  member  ship,  which 
by  1949  had  risen  about  20  percent  since  the  war.  Since  materials  are 
allocated  according  to  a  prewar  period,  NKL  has  been  forced  to  stop 
taking  new  members.  The  services  extended  by  NKL  include  banking,  a 
systematic  savings  plan,  a  rehabilitation  loan  program,  research,  archi- 
tectural service  to  societies  erecting  new  buildings,  an  educational  pro- 
gram including  a  cooperative  school  for  resident  students,  a  corres- 
pondence school,   study  circles,  and  discussion  groups. 

Since  agricultural  cooperation  is  so  highly  developed  in  Norway, 
NKL  does  not  engage  in  agricultural  production.  A  working  relationship 
is  maintained  between  the  consumer  cooperative,  the  agricultural 
cooperatives,  and  the  cooperative  fisherman  through  an  overhead  com- 
mittee of  the  three  groups.  This  committee  is  effecting  agreements, 
commodity  by  commodity,  regarding  the  limits  of  each  cooperative's 
activities.  As  a  result  of  these  agreements,  the  farm-supply  co- 
operative has  gone  out  of  the  grocery  business  and  NKL  is  not  estab- 
lishing any  more  feed  mills.  Also,  the  meat  cooperatives  are  not  ex- 
tending their  distribution  program,  and  NKL  members  are  not  building 
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more  slaughterhouses.  These  working  agreements  are  expected  to 
continue  until  each  cooperative's  field  is  clearly  delineated.  Thus,  a 
fine  relationship  exists  between  all  types  of  cooperatives. 

The  cooperative  societies  composing  NKL's  membership  are  re- 
ported to  serve  about  one-third  of  the  families  of  Norway.  These  fam- 
ilies are  members  of  about  1,000  local  societies.  The  first  organiza- 
tions were,  among  the  industrial  workers.  These  workers  are  still  the 
largest  segment  of  the  membership  and  dominate  the  policy.  However, 
all  phases  of  society  and  all  sections  of  the  country  are  served,  and 
the  greatest  increase  at  the  present  time  is  among  the  farmers. 

The  trading  of  the  member  societies  with  NKL  is  flexible  and  on 
a  competitive  price  basis  with  private  suppliers.  Also,  these  societies 
usually  secure  their  agricultural  products  directly  from  local  coop- 
eratives. It  is  thus  estimated  that  NKL  supplies  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  products  sold  by  the  member  societies.  These  products  consist 
largely  of  imported  items,  products  f  rom  NKL  f  a  c  t  o  r  i  e  s  ,  products 
from  private  factories  in  distant  areas,  and  a  limited  volume  of  agri- 
cultural products  produced  in  remote  areas  of  Norway. 

NKL  is  a  substantial  factor  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
It  handles  about  10  percent  of  the  imported  food  items.  This  was  about 
its  average  proportion  of  the  country's  prewar  imports  from  the  United 
States  (table  8).  The  highest  proportions  handled  were  of  wheat,  rice, 
and  dried  fruit,  some  of  which  averaged  20  percent.  Smaller  but  still 
substantial  amounts  of  fresh  fruit  from  the  United  States  were  bought 
by  NKL  in  1939. 

Most  Norwegian  foreign  trade  at  the  present  time  is  either  regu- 
lated or  handled  directly  by  the  Government.  Imports  of  wheat  have 
been  handled  by  the  Government  since  1925  and  this  arrangement  seems 


TABLE  8.  —Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  by  Norges 
Kooperative  Lands f orening  with  total  Norwegian  imports  from  United  States, 
1939  and  19U1 


Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

1938-39 
Norway 

1939  Norges 
Kooperative 
Landsf orening 

Percent 
N.K.L. 

1946 -47 

1947  Norges 
Kooperative 
Landsf orening 

Percent 
N.K.L. 

pounds 

(i) 

146 

'5 

Apples,  dried  and 

boxes 

295 

5 

1.7 

1 

pounds 

1,444 

112 

7.8 

757 

67 

8.9 

ft 

6,248 

618 

9.9 

505 

Raisins  and  currants 

4,631 

573 

12.4 

Walnuts,  unshelled  .. 

749 

155 

20.7 

(i) 

•34 

1,735 

358 

20.6 

bushe Is 

325 

56 

17.2 

3,711 

93 

2.5 

■ 

(i) 

1 

(2) 

■ 

(i) 

8 

(2) 

*  Not  available. 
Less  than  500. 
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TABLE  9. --Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  Norees  {Cooperative 
Lands  f  or  ening,  1939  and  1947 


Commodity 


Source  1939 


Unit 
1,000 


Home 
Country 


Other 
European 
Countries 


Outside 
Europe, 
Except 
U.S. 


United 
States 


Total 


Percent 
~  U.S. 


Apples,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Grapes,  fresh   

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated 

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants   

Apricots,  dried   

Walnuts,  unshe lied   

Rice,  cleaned   

Wheat,  grain   

Beans,  dried   

Peas,  dried   


pounds 

boxes 

pounds 


bushels 


126 


5 

92 


42 
10 


821 
1 


(i) 


13 


(i) 


1 


146 

5 

112 
67 
618 
573 
155 
34 
358 
56 
1 


314 

20 
204 

67 
518 
573 
155 

34 
358 
877 
1 

23 


46.5 
25.0 
54.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
6.4 
100.0 
34.8 


Source  1947 


Apples,  fresh   

Oranges ,  fresh   

Grapes,  fresh   

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated 

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants   

Apricots,  dried    

Walnuts,  unshe lied  .  

Rice,  cleaned   

Wheat,  grain   

Beans,  dried   

Peas,  dried   


pounds 

boxes 

pounds 


bushels 


1,045 


93 


1,138 


8.2 


1  Less  than  500. 

almost  permanent.  The  small  quantity  of  United  States  wheat  reported 
by  NKL  in  1947  was  not  actually  imported  by  the  cooperative.  It  was 
American  wheat  allocated  to  it  by  the  Government.  The  control  pro- 
grams'for  other  commodities,  however,  are  expected  to  be  relaxed  as 
economic  conditions  improve. 

The  NKL  is  potentially  a  good  customer  of  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  such  a  high  proportion 
of  certain  items  was  purchased  in  this  country  before  the  war  (table  9). 
In  1939,  the  cooperative  bought  all  its  dried  fruit,  rice,  walnuts,  and 
dry  beans  in  the  United  States.  Also,  the  proportions  of  fresh  fruits  se- 
cured from  this  country  were  high. 

NKL.  leaders  generally  prefer  trading  with  cooperative  associa- 
tions. "However,  their  k n  o  w  1  e  d g  e  of  our  cooperative  organization  is 
limited.  They  know  our  leading  cooperative  brands  well  but  do  not  as- 
sociate them  with  cooperative  programs.  The  cooperatives  of  the  United 
States  best  known  to  them  are  the  consumer  cooperatives  which  they 
know  through  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance. 

In  general,  NKL  prefers  to  procure  products  through  trading  co- 
operatives of  which  it  is  a  member.  These  include  Nordisk  Andelsfor - 
bund,  the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency,  and  Aljeforbruk- 
ernes  Andelslug,  -  the  oil  cooperative  of  Norway,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  International  Petroleum  Cooperative.  Their  first  preference  in 
the  procurement  of  general  items  is  Nordisk  Andelsforbund,  which  is 
jointly  owned  by  NKL  and  the  other  Scandinavian  consumer  cooperative 
whole  sales. 


901721  (232)  O  -  50  -  4 
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Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Felleskjopet  [Farm  Supply  Cooperative! 
Rosenkrantzgaten  8 
Oslo  12,  Norway) 

Felleskjopet  is  the  largest  of  seven  regional  farm-supply  coopera- 
tives. It  serves  the  Oslo  region  and  handles  about  one -half  the  coopera- 
tive farm-supply  business  of  the  country.  Also,  because  it  is  the 
largest  and  is  centrally  located,  it  does  the  foreign  buying  for  all  the 
regionals.  The  manager  of  Felleskjopet  is  a  member  of  a  three-man 
committee  to  import  the  feed  products  that  are  allocated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  cooperative  is  interested  in  soybean  or  cottonseed  meal  or 
cake,  extracted  preferred.  These  products  are  used  as  ingredients  for 
mixed  feeds.  In  procuring  these  items,  the  management  thinks  some 
trading  between  N  o  r  w  e  g  i  a  n  and  United  States  cooperatives  could  be 
effected.  There  is  a  surplus  of  fish  meal  in  Norway.  Depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  catch,  the  available  surplus  ranges  from  10,  000  to  30,  000 
tons.  Thus,  the  manager  believes  that  an  exchange  of  the  fish  meal  for 
cottonseed  or  soybean  meal,  as  above  described,  could  be  arranged.  A 
practical  alternative  to  an  exchange  would  be  for  one  U.  S.  cooperative 
to  buy  the  fish  meal  and  the  dollars  earned  be  used  to  purchase  soy- 
bean or  cottonseed  meal  from  another. 

The  Norwegian  program  for  1950  provides  for  importing  55,  000 
tons  of  vegetable  protein  meals.  Of  these  meals,  about  16,  500  tons  of 
soybean,  16,000-22,000  tons  of  peanut,  11,000  tons  of  cottonseed,  and 
5,  000-10,  000  tons  of  linseed  are  wanted.  As  much  of  this  meal  as  pos- 
sible will  be  secured  from  the  trade  agreement  countries  Russia, 
France,  and  Argentina.  However,  it  is  expected  that  most,  if  not  all, 
will  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

The  cooperative  is  also  interested  in  kaffir  or  grain  sorghums. 
Current  supplies  came  from  South  Africa  due  to  the  availability  of 
sterling.  However,  if  an  exchange  could  be  arranged,  some  grain 
sorghums  might  be  secured  from  the  United  States. 

The  Norwegian  Fur  Purchasers'  Cooperative  has  a  large  supply 
of  mink  and  fox  pelts  available  for  sale  in  the  U.  S.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress of  this  cooperative  is:  Norges  Pelsdyravlslag,  Wergelandaveinen, 
Oslo. 

Oil  Cooperatives 

(Aljeforbrukernes  Andelslug 
Oslo,  Norway) 

The  membership  of  this  cooperative  consists  of  NKL,  the  Fisher- 
man's Cooperative,  the  Car  Owners'  Cooperative,  and  the  agricultural 
Cooperatives.  It  is  a  member  of  the  International  Cooperative  Petrole- 
um Association.  Because  it  has  no  import  base,  this  cooperative,  so 
far,  has  operated  mainly  as  a  wholesaler,  buying  from  bulk  importers. 
It  plans  to  expand  as  an  import  base  and  facilities  can  be  acquired.  So 
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far,  the  business  with  the  International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation has  been  limited  to  small  lots  of  lubricating  oil. 

SWEDEN 

General  Trade 

The  Swedes  were  good  customers  for  United  States  farm  products 
prior  to  World  War  II  (table  10).  The  trading  between  United  States 
shippers  and  Swedish  buyers  followed  the  general  pattern  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  This  buying  mostly  involved  food  grains,  fresh  and 
processed  fruit,  lard,  and  tobacco.  The  trade  with  Sweden  was  the 
largest  for  any  country  of  the  Scandinavian  group. 

After  the  war,  this  trade  pattern  was  essentially  resumed  (table 
10).  Imports  decreased  abruptly,  however,  in  late  1947  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  supply  of  dollar  exchange  was  becoming  exhausted. 
At  that  time  Sweden  began  a  prog  ram  of  balancing  its  trade  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis,  trading  only  to  the  extent  that  the  products  purchased 
fromSweden  would  enable  it  to  buy.  Because  our  purchases  from  Sweden 
are  limited  our  sales  to  that  country  were  greatly  restricted.  Also, 
Sweden  gave  a  higher  priority  to  United  States  goods  other  than  agri- 
cultural. Thus,  the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  products  inSweden 
in  1948-49,  except  tobacco,  was  practically  zero  (table  10). 

This  policy  was  liberalized  somewhat  in  late  1949  and  in  1950. 
The  Ministry  of  Food  allocated  approximately  $1,  500,  000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dried  fruit.  This  is  an  encouraging  beginning,  and  other 
allocations  probably  will  follow. 

There  is  another  Swedish  concession  to  facilitate  trade  which  is 
of  interest  to  United  States  fruit  cooperatives.  This  program  involves 
the  sale  of  box  shook  or  fiber  board  in  the  United  States  and  the  use  of 
part  of  the  dollars  to  buy  dried  or  fresh  fruit.  Under  its  provisions, 
75  pe'rcent  of  the  dollars  earned  from  such  sales  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase dried  fruit.  If  fresh  fruit  is  to  be  bought  65  percent  of  the  dol- 
lars earned  from  shook  or  fiber  board  sales  can  be  usedfor  purchases 
in  the  United  States. 

Coope  rative  s 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Kooperativa  Forbundet 
Katarniavagen  7 
Stockholm  15,  Sweden 

New  York  Office: 
Products  -f  rom-Sweden 
23  W.  45  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Member: 

Nordisk  Andelsforbund 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency) 


The  Kooperativa  Forbundet,  or  KF  as  it  is  called,  was  organized 
in  1899.  It  was  patterned  after  and  has  followed  the  general  Rochdale 
plan  of  operations.  The  leadership,  however,  is  much  more  interested 
in  the  cooperative  as  a  business  enterprise  than  as  a  workers '  crusade . 

The  operations  of  KF  are  "big  business.  "  Its  membership  con- 
sists of  about  700  local  societies  with  7,  000  retail  units,  or  about  one - 


FIGURE  5. --Headquarters  of  Kooperativa  Forbundet,  the  co-       paper,    wallboard,  and 
operative  wholesale  society  of  Sweden.   Stockholm.  insulation  materials. 

KF  has  developed  an  industry-wide  position  with  many  of  its  prod- 
ucts. With  one,  oil  seeds,  it  has  a  monopoly  since  the  organization 
imports  all  the  soybeans  used  for  milling.  These  beans  are  milled  at 
the  KF  plant,  and  the  products  are  sold  to  the  entire  industry  including 
KF  competitors. 

Some  of  the  other  manufactured  items  are  also  sold  to  the  general 
trade  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  This  is  especially  true  of 
cash  registers  and  light  bulbs.  The  objective,  when  plants  are  started, 
is  to  have  an  efficient  operating  unit  rather  than  merely  to  meet  the 
needs  of  KF  members.  The  "overflow  items"  are  sold  to  the  general 
trade  including  competitors.  Thus,  KF  is  not  merely  a  cooperative 
source  of  wholesale  supplies  in  Sweden;  it  is  also  an  industry  factor. 

The  general  policies  of  KF  are  premised  on  free  trade  and  free 
competition.  This  idea  is  carried  throughout  its  operations.  The  mem- 
ber societies  patronize  KF  if  convenient;  if  not,  they  buy  from  the  non- 
cooperative  trade.  Inte  rnationally  the  same  free -trade  thinking  prevails. 
The  topflight  officials  of  KF  seem  much  more  interested  in  lower 
tariffs  than  in  Marshall  aid. 

There  is  little  of  the  coordination  found  in  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries  between  the  agricultural  and  consumer  cooperatives.  Each 
is  going  its  independent  way,  and  they  frequently  compete.  For  instance, 
KF  handles  much  of  the  fertilizer,  feed,  and  fruit-packing  business,  and 
the  agricultural  cooperatives  are  doing  considerable  retailing.  However, 
each  is  probably  the  other's  best  customer. 


third  of  those  in  the 
country.  Also,  its  mem- 
bers include  about  one- 
third  of  the  families  of 
Sweden.  KF  performs 
most  of  the  services  and 
manufactures  most  of  the 
items  that  the  English 
andScottish  CWS  handles, 
with  some  additional  and 
some  on  a  more  elaborate 
scale.  To  the  imposing 
array  of  CWS  items  are 
added  rubber  tires,  cash 
registers,  ceramics, 
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The  cooperative  wholesale  handles  a  high  proportion  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  normally  imported  by  Sweden  from  the  United  States. 
In  1939,  these  imports  by  KF  ranged  from  10  to  about  45  percent  of  the 
totals  brought  in  by  all  Swedish  importers  during  the  1938-39  season 
(table  11).  Most  of  the  processed  fruit  items  average  from  20  to  30 
percent.  Trade  proportions  and  patterns  had  changed  somewhat  by 
1947.  However,  the  proportions  were  substantially  the  same.  Also, 
KF  received  30  percent  of  the  dried  fruit  allotment  for  Sweden  in 
1949-50.  Actually  they  expected  to  import  more  than  this  proportion. 

KF  has  been  an  excellent  customer  for  these  United  States  prod- 
ucts. In  addition  to  handling  substantial  percentages  of  Sweden's  total 
processed  fruit  imports,  KF  normally  buys  a  very  high  proportion  of 
this  fruit  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  practically  all  the  pro- 
cessed fruit,  both  canned  and  dried,  handled  by  KF  in  1939  and  1947 
was  bought  in  the  United  States  (table  12  ).  The  proportion  of  imported 
apples  from  the  United  States  is  also  high.  KF  has  extensive  apple - 
packing  facilities  in  Sweden,  which  fact  increases  the  quantity  of  fruit 
secured  locally.  The  cooperative  also  buys  most  of  its  oranges  in  the 
United  States  during  the  summer  season.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  Mediterranean  countries  supply  the  oranges. 

The  Kooperativa  Forbundet  prefers  to  buy  its  foreign  products 
directly  from  the  shipper  or  through  the  Scandinavian  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  -  Nordisk  Andelsforbund.  While  it  is  also  a  member 
of  the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency,  its  connections  through 
Nordisk  were  well  established  long  before  International  was  organized. 
Thus,  its  foreign  business  has  continued  in  the  earlier  channels. 


TABLE   1 1  .--Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  by  Kooperativa 
Forbundet  with  total  Swedish  imports  from  United  States,  1939  and  19U7 


Commodity 


Unit 
1,  000 


1938-39 
Sweden 


1939 
Kooperativa 
Forbundet 


Percent 
KF 


1946-47 
Sweden 


1947 
Kooperativa 
Forbundet 


Percent 
KF 


Eggs,  frozen   

Apples,  fresh   

Pears,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Grapes,  fresh   

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated. 

Peaches,   dried   .  ... 

Pears,  dried   

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants   

Peaches',  canned   

Pears,  canned   

Fruits  for  salad,  canned  .... 

Rice,  cleaned   

Beans,  dried   


pounds 
■ 

boxes 
■I 

pounds 


bushels 


(1) 
8,  590 
(i) 
194 
2,496 
3,814 
622 
803 
10,090 
14,713 
785 
(  i) 

3,434 
(i) 


4,641 
1,  431 
2 
21 
336 
1,005 
203 
229 
2,235 
1,  531 
234 
115 

1,  530 
42 


16.7 

10.8 
13.5 
26.4 
32.6 
28.  5 
22.2 
10.4 
29.8 


44.6 


711 
36, 142 
17,316 
93 
,378 
570 
2,843 
1, 197 
4 

11,726 
4,689 
3,  522 
1,043 
1, 167 
1 
2 


152 
2,912 
1,422 
3 
51 
56 
693 


29 
085 
298 
6 
5 


21.  4 
8. 1 
8.2 
3.2 

13.  5 
9.8 

24.4 


.  2 
23.  1 
8.5 
.6 
.  4 


1  Not  available. 
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Oil  Cooperatives 


(Sveriges  Oljekonsumenter s  Riksforbund 
[Swedish  Oil  Consumers'  Association^ 
Tegnergaten,  28 
Stockholm,  Sweden) 

The  Central  Oil  Cooperative  is  composed  of  four  members:  KF, 
the  Auto  Owners'  Cooperative,  the  Fishermen's  Cooperative,  and  the 
Farm  Supply  Cooperative,  SLR.  The  first  three  are  giving  the  oil  co- 
operative all  of  their  business,  but  little  buying  has  been  done  by  the 
Farm  Supply  Cooperative.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  private  deal- 
ers will  supply  oil  in  drums  at  less  expense  than  the  cooperative  feels 
that  it  can  provide  the  same.  The  cooperative  has  bulk  facilities  and 
can  make  direct  imports. 

So  far,  the  cooperative's  dealings  with  the  International  Coopera- 
tive Petroleum  Association  in  New  York  have  been  for  lubricating  oils. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  total  allocation  for  the  purchase  of  oils  in 
1948. was  in  pounds,  thus  the  trading  was  from  sterling  areas.  Only 
about  15  percent  of  the  purchases  were  in  dollars.  The  management 
expects  these  proportions  to  continue. 


TABLE  12. -Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by Kooperativa  Forbundet ,  1939  and  19U7 


Source 

1939 

Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

Home 
country 

Other 
European 
countries 

Outside 
Europe 
except 
U.S. 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent 
U.S. 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated 
Fruits  for  salad,  canned  ..M... 

pounds 

boxes 
pounds 

if 

« 

bushels 

3,  584 

J  2,912 
1  2,968 

x285 

1,357 
11 

7 

1,104 
2,912 

4,641 
1,431 
2 
21 
336 
1,005 
203 
229 
2,235 
1,  531 
234 
115 

1,  530 
42 

11,137 
4,  399 
9 

306 
1,440 
1,005 
203 
229 
2,235 
1,  531 
234 
115 

5,799 
53 

41.7 
32.  5 
22.2 
6.9 
23.3 
100.0 
100.0. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

26.4 
79.2 

Source 

L947 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated  . 

pounds 

m 

boxes 
pounds 

R 
■ 

II 

bushels 

4,032 

56 
2,083 
224 

233 

406 
179 

5,824 
1,411 

116 

786 

152 
2,912 
1,422 
3 
51 
56 
693 

29 
1,  085 
298 
6 
5 

208 
14,851 
3,057 
3 

400 
842 
693 

435 
1,264 

298 
6 
5 

73.1 
19.6 
46.5 

100.0 
12.8 
6.6 

100.0 

6.7 
85.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Together  with  "other  areas. " 
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Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Svenska  Lantmannens  Riksforbund  [5LR3 
Sveavagen  21-23 
Stockholm,  Sweden) 

SLR  is  the  Swedish  farmers'  purchasing  and  selling  association. 
This  organization  has  grown  rapidly  since  1938,  both  in  membership  and 
in  volume  of  business  handled.  In  1938  there  were  fewer  than  50,  000 
members,  whereas  in  1947,  126,726  members  were  served  through 
745  local  societies.  The  tonnage  of  feed  handled  in  1948  (200,  042  tons) 
was  about  three  times  the  volume  of  1938.  Fertilizer  business  more 
than  doubled  in  the  same  10 -year  period.  No  farm  equipment  was  sold 
by  SLR  in  1938,  but  in  1946  it  sold  24  percent  of  the  total  distribution 
for  this  item  in  Sweden. 

At  this  time  SLR  purchases  in  the  United  States  are  limited,  as 
are  those  of  other  Swedish  trading  agencies,  by  the  shortage  of  avail- 
able dollar  exchange.  The  UnitedStates  item  for  which  there  is  greatest 
apparent  demand  is  farm  equipment. 

FINLAND 

General  Trade 

The  proportion  of  the  Finnish  population  in  cooperatives  is  greater 
than  that  in  any  other  country  of  Western  Europe.  Cooperatives  are 
also  more  important  to  Finland's  economy  than  they  are  to  that  of  any 
other  Western  European  country.  More  than  75  percent  of  farm  prod- 
ucts marketed  are  sold  through  cooperatives.  Estimates  of  the  propor- 
tion of  total  retail  business  handled  by  cooperatives  vary  from  30  per- 
cent to  40  percent.  For  some  items  the  proportion  is  higher.  For 
instance,  the  two  cooperative  wholesale  societies  handled  44  percent  of 
the  coffee  and  46  percent  of  the  sugar  allotted  for  the  entire  country  in 
1949. 

Dollar  trade  is  probably  more  restricted  in  Finland  than  in  any 
other  country  visited.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Finland  is  not 
receiving  rehabilitation  assistance  from  United  States  sources.  Table 
13  indicates  that  Finland  obtained  large  quantities  of  fresh  and  dried 
fruit,  and  grain  from  the  United  States  in  the  years  1936-39.  In  the 
four  postwar  years  1945-48,  however,  there  were  no  importations  of 
these  commodities  to  Finland  from  this  country. 

Finnish  cooperatives  indicate  a  strong  preference  for  many  United 
States  products,  including  especially  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  and  farm 
equipment.  At  the  present  time,  however,  they  find  it  necessary  to  get 
their  supplies  largely  from  soft  currency  areas  and  from  countries 
where  they  have  trade  agreements.  A  significant  exception  is  a  case  in 
which  the  Farmers  Wholesale  Supply  Cooperative  (Hankkija)  sold 
$108,  000  worth  of  timothy  seed  in  the  United  States  and  used  the  dollars 
received  for  purchasing  $108,000  worth  of  farm  tractors.  This  enabled 
it  to  get  the  first  United  States  tractors  since  World  War  II,  whereas 
before  the  war  practically  all  Finnish  tractors  came  from  America. 
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Officials  of  cooperative  wholesale  SOK  state  that  they  could  buy- 
American  goods  if  it  were  possible  to  sell  in  this  country  to  earn  dol- 
lars. Matches  and  lingonberries  (wild  c  ranberries)  were  mentioned  as 
examples  of  items  available  in  large  quantities  for  export.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  come  from  the  forests  and  include  manufactured  wood 
products,  wood  pulp,  and  paper. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  agricultural  program  of  the  Finnish 
government  is  directed  t  o  w  a  r  d  providing  the  greatest  possible  self- 
sufficiency,  especially  in  products  that  are  difficult  to  import.  At 
present,  cheese  is  the  principal  agricultural  product  being  exported 
to  the  United  States  by  Finnish  cooperatives. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Finland  is  divided  into  two  separate 
major  divisions  that  might  roughly  be  classified  as  rural  and  urban. 
The  movement  originated  in  the  rural  areas  under  the  c entral  organiza- 
tion of  Pellervo.  SOK,  Hankkija,  and  the  agricultural  producer  coopera- 
tives all  belong  to  Pellervo. 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Suomen  Osuuskauppojen  Keskuskunta  [SOKJ 
Helsinki,  Finland) 

(Osuustukkukauopa  [OTK] 
Helsinki,  Finland) 

In  1916  the  large  urban  consumer  cooperatives,  serving  industrial 
workers  largely,  withdrew  from  SOK  and  the  Pellervo  group.  They  set 
up,  in  1917,  their  own  cooperative  wholesale  (OTK)  and  an  overhead 
propaganda  and  service  organization,  Kululusosuuskuntien  Keskusliitto 
(KK).  The  separation  fromSOK  by  the  large  urban  societies  that  formed 
the  OTK  group  was  caused  by  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  limited 
influence  in  the  management  of  SOK.  Under  the  Rochdale  system  of 

cooperative  government 
adopted  by  SOK,  each 
member  society  has  one 
vote  regardless  of  the 
size.  The  officials  of 
both  SOK  and  OTK  feel 
that  the  separation  was 
a  fortunate  move  in 
consideration  of  the  total 
welfare  of  the  coopera- 
tives in  Finland.  The 
two  consumer  coopera- 
tives now  serve  more 
fully  the  complete 
cross  -  section  of  Finnish 
society  and  with  less 
internal  dissension  than 

FIGURE  6. --Hankkija,   the  farm  supply  cooperative   wholesale        would  have    been  pOS- 

at  Helsinki,  Finland.  sible  in  a  single  organi- 
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zation.  The  two  large  wholesale  centrals  have  almost  equal  volumes  of 
business  and  membership.  They  are  competitive,  but  competition  is 
usually  on  a  constructive  plane.  Both  SOK  and  OTK  are  members  of 
Nordisk  and  the  International  Trading  Agency  and  buy  their  import 
requirements  largely  through  these  agencies.. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Hankkija 

[Farmers  Wholesale  Supply  Cooperative] 
Helsinki,  Finland) 

Keskusosuusliike  Hankkija  (Hankkija)  is  the  farmer  cooperative 
wholesale  supply  society  for  Finland.  This  association  imports  and 
manufactures  farm  equipment  and  processing  machinery.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  feed,  seed,  and  other  agricultural  production  re- 
quirements, other  than  fertilizers. 

Hankkija  sells  to  local  consumer  societies  belonging  to  both  SOK 
and  OTK. 

The  manager  felt  that  tractors  were  the  only  item  that  Hankkija 
might  import  from  the  United  States.  Field  and  vegetable  seeds  and 
feed  are  now,  and  normally  have  been,  procured  from  European 
countries. 

DENMARK 
General  Trade 

Potentially,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  trading  by  the  coopera- 
tives of  the  United  States  with  those  of  Denmark  than  with  those  in  most 
of  the  countries  studied.  Both  Denmark  and  the  United  States  are  agri- 
cultural countries  with  many  common  surpluses.  This  is  especially 
true  of  meats,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  do  much  business  with  the  Danes  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
Our  best  years  of  trading  with  Denmark  were  those  when  multilateral 
exchange  was  possible. 

During  the  late  1930's  the  Danes  were  consistently  buying  dried 
fruit,  tobacco,  and  some  grains  in  the  United  States.  Also,  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  they  took  considerable  quantities  of  soy- 
beans from  this  country  (table  14). 

Some  emergency  shipments  of  dairy  products  were  made  after 
the  war.  However,  Denmark  is  normally  a  heavy  e  x  p  o  r  t  e  r  of  these 
items.  Therefore,  future  trade  will  probably  again  be  in  dried  fruit, 
grain  and  grain  products,  tobacco,  and  soybeans.  An  increase  in  the 
imports  of  these  prewar  items  was  noted  in  1948-49  (table  14). 
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Cooperatives 


Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Faellesforeningen  for  Danmarks  Brugsforeninger 
Njalsgade  15,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Member: 

Nordisk  Andelsforbund 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency) 

The  structure  and  g  e  n  e  r  a  1  operations  of  Faellesforeningen  for 
Danmarks  Brugsforeninger  (FDB)  are  similar  to  those  of  the  coopera- 
tive wholesale  soci- 
eties in  other  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Its 
program,  however, 
varies  somewhat  from 
that  of  the  others  and 
is  distinctly  different 
from   that   of  Sweden. 

In  contrast  to 
Sweden,  FDB's  man- 
ufacturing program  is 
primarily  for  its 
members.  These  items 
make  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  dis- 
tributed to  members. 
In  contrast  to  the  other 
Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, FDB  policies 
are    definitely   deter - 


■■■■■■■■■ 


FIQJRE  7. --One  of  the  2,000  cooperative  retail  stores  of  Den- 
mark. Copenhagen. 

mined  by  farmers.  In  the  other  countries  the  societies  serve  the  rural 
areas  but  the  leadership,  except  in  SOK  of  Finland,  comes  from  the 
industrial  workers.  In  Denmark,  while  the  first  consumer  cooperative 
was  organized  in  an  industrial  area  (Thisted)  the  organizational  pro- 
gram rapidly  extended  into  the  rural  areas  and  has  remained  there. 
The  cooperative  wholesale  society  was  organized  in  1896,  by  merging 
the  two  that  had  been  previously  set  up.  At  the  present  time,  FDB  has 
2,  000  retail  member  societies  -  about  10  percent  of  the  stores  in  Den- 
mark. Also  the  cooperative  societies  handle  an  estimated  10  percent  of 
the  retail  trade  of  the  nation. 

In  Denmark  the  consumer  cooperatives  and  the  agricultural  co- 
operatives do  not  compete.  In  fact,  they  are  all  part  of  the  combined 
cooperative  program  of  the  country.  Their  activities  are  coordinated 
by  the  Central  Cooperative  Committee  to  which  both  groups  belong.  In 
some  enterprises  the  two  groups  join  in  a  common  project.  For  example, 
the  farm-machinery  cooperative  is  owned  jointly  by  the  consumers  and 
the  farmers.  Also,  the  two  groups  jointly  operate  the  farm  seeds  co- 
operative. The  farm  groups  produce  and  prepare  the  seeds  for  market, 
and  the  consumer  societies  sell  them. 
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TABLE  15- - -Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States 
by  the  Faellesforeningen  for  Danmarks  Brugsforeninger  with  total  Danish 
import  from  United  States,  1939  and  19U7 


Cotrmodity 

Unit 
1,000 

1938-39 
Denmark 

1939 
FOB 

Percent 
FOB 

1946-47 
Denmark 

1947 
FOB 

Percent 
FOB 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated  ... 

pounds 

boxes 

pounds 

■ 

bushels 

(!) 
(1) 

1,437 
1,164 
15, 110 
4,838 

(i) 
4,168 

(i) 

247 
1 

336 
74 
4, 193 
1,828 
661 
683 
739 

23.4 
6.4 
27.7 
37.8 

16.4 

105 
(l) 
0 
1 
2 
3 
0 
1 

(i) 

71 

Not  available. 


During  normal  trading,  FDB  handled  a  high  proportion  of  the 
Danish  imports  from  the  United  States.  This  proportion  was  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  all  Danish  goods  that  it  handled.  For  instance, 
FDB  members  are  reported  to  sell  about  10  percent  of  the  retail  mer- 
chandise of  the  country.  The  cooperative  wholesale,  however,  imported 
from  23  to  38  percent  of  the  United  States  dried  fruit  that  entered  the 
country  during  the  1938-39  season  (table  15). 

FDB  secured  practically  all  the  dried  fruit  it  used  from  the  United 
States  (table  16).  In  1939,  more  than  half  the  imported  apples  were  also 


TABLE  16. - -Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  Faellesforeningen  for  Danmarks 

Brugsforeninger,  1938-39  and  19U6-U7 


Commodity 


Source  1939 

Unit 
1,000 

Home 
country 

Other 
European 
countries 

Outside 
Eur  ope , 
except 
U.  S. 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent 
U.  S. 

pounds 

boxes 

pounds 

■ 

bushe Is 

175 
856 

25 
308 

5 

76 

2,559 
2 

247 
1 

336 
74 
4, 193 
1,828 
661 
683 
739 

422 
31 
336 
74 
4,103 
1,904 
661 
3,550 
1,597 

58.5 
3.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

96.0 
100.0 

19.2 

46.3 

Source  1947 

pounds 

boxes 

pounds 
■ 

■ 

bu shels 

471 

71 

542 

13. 1 

Apples,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated 

Peaches,  dried   

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants   

Fruit  for  salad,   canned  .... 

Rice,  cleaned  

Whea  t,  grain   

Apples,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated 

Peaches,  dried   

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants   

Fruit  for  salad,  canned  .... 

Rice,  cleaned   

Wheat,  grain   
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purchased  in  this  country.  Thus,  United  States  packers  have  enjoyed 
good  patronage  from  the  cooperative. 

The  trading  pattern  and  policies  of  FDB  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  consumer  cooperatives  in  the  other  Scandinavian  societies.  It  will 
give  a  cooperative  association  "goodwill"  preference  considering 
price  and  services.  The  preferred  method  of  purchasing  foreign  prod- 
ucts is  through  Nordisk  Andelsforbund.  In  fact,  FDB  is  more  closely 
associated  with  Nordisk  than  are  the  latter's  other  members.  The 
offices  of  both  organizations  are  in  the  same  building.  Also,  the  general 
manager  and  several  employees  serve  both  associations. 

Feed  Purchasing  Cooperatives 

The  central  buying  of  feeds  is  handled  by  three  federations.  Each 
of  these  serves  the  farmers  on  an  island  or  a  number  of  1  o  g  i  c  a  1 1  y 
grouped  islands.  The  one  serving  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  is  the  largest. 
Its  central  office  is  in  Copenhagen.  The  name  and  address  is: 

Jydsk  Andels  -  Foderslofforretning 
Axelborg, 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

A  large  portion  of  the  feedstuffs  used  in  Denmark  are  imported. 
Therefore,  bringing  in  these  products  is  one  of  the  big  functions  of 
these  cooperatives.  The  one  serving  Jutland,  or  Jydsk  Andels,  im- 
ports about  one -third  of  the  feed  brought  into  the  country.  The  three 
cooperatives  bombined  import  about  one -half  of  the  nation's  total. 

Products  imported  that  are  of  interest  to  our  cooperatives  are 
cottonseed  cake,  soybean  meal,  and  kaffir.  Just  now,  these  commod- 
ities are  handled  under  Government  allocations,  and  there  is  nothing 
the  cooperatives  can  do  about  selecting  sources.  When  this  situation 
changes,  Jydsk  Andels  will  be  interested  in  arranging  with  cooperatives 
in  the  United  States  for  direct  purchases.  Its  previous  method  of  pur- 
chase was  through  Copenhagen  brokers. 

The  manager  of  Jydsk  Andels  also  advised  that  the  farm  machinery 
cooperative  had  received  an  allotment  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  in  the  United  States. 

NETHERLANDS 

General  Trade 

Fresh  and  processed  fruits,  food  and  feed  grains,  and  tobacco 
were  the  main  United  States  agricultural  products  marketed  in  the 
Netherlands  during  the  middle  and  late  1930's  (table  17).  Apples  were 
by  far  the  leading  fresh  fruit,  raisins  and  p  r  u  n  e  s  headed  the  dried 
fruits,  and  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  were  the  leading  grains.  Also,  during 
the  late  1930's  substantial  quantities  of  soybeans  were  shipped  to  the 
Netherlands. 
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This  picture  changed  radically  in  the  postwar  period.  After  the 
liberation,  heavy  shipments  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  were  made 
to  build  up  the  undernourished  population  and  to  offset  the  drastic  drop 
in  home  production.  However,  as  local  production  was  restored,  these 
shipments  declined.  The  imports  of  most  other  United  States  items 
have  dropped  since  the  war.  This  is  especially  true  of  fruits,  with  the 
greatest  decline  in  fresh  fruits.  Exceptions  to  this  decline  are  tobacco, 
lard,  wheat,  and  soybeans.  Shipments  of  tobacco,  lard,  and  wheat  have 
increased,  and  those  of  soybeans  have  been  well  maintained. 

Cooperatives 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Nederlandse  Verbruikscooperaties 
[Netherlands  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society! 
Rotterdam  [West],  Netherlands 

Member: 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency) 

The  operations  and  programs  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
of  the  Netherlands  are  quite  modern  and  progressive.  The  cooperative 
was  organized  in  1885  and  reorganized  into  its  present  form  in  1914. 
Its  membership  consists  of  300  societies,  which  serve  about  300,  000 
families,  or  approximately  12  percent  of  the  population.  Officials  bf 
the  cooperative  estimate  that  the  member  societies  handle  about  10 
percent  of  the  retail  trade  in  the  items  covered  by  the  cooperative's 
program.  The  member  societies  are  from  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
However,  the  thinking  of  the  leadership  is  distinctly  that  of  the  in- 
dustrial worker. 

Although  relations  between  the  central  organization  and  its  mem- 
bers are  voluntary, 
the  central  supplies 
about  85  percent  of  the 
total  purchases  of  the 
member  societies. 
This  reflects  a  great 
deal  of  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  members 
since  little  or  no  divi- 
dends are  being  paid 
on  patronage.  This  is 
the  result  of  property 
damage  during  the 
war.  Until  these  dam- 
ages are  restored,  it 
is    thought  good  policy 

FIGURE  8. --Cooperative  Wholesale  of  Rotterdam,    the  Nether-        to   keep   all    earnings  in 

lands.  the  association. 
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The  activities  of  the  central  society  are  the  manufacturing  and 
handling  of  general  merchandise  and  foods  other  than  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  For  some  reason,  this  cooperative  has  handled  only  staple 
items  and  n  e  v  e  r  started  a  "green  grocery"  department.  The  manu- 
factured products  of  the  central  society  are  marketed  under  the  brand 
name  of  Haka.  This  a  respected  brand  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  cooperative  does  not  engage  in  agricultural  activities.  Thus, 
it  is  not  in  competition  with  the  agricultural  cooperatives.  In  fact  the 
two  groups  are  coordinated  through  the  National  Cooperative  Council 
(Nationale  Cooperative  Raad).  Through  this  organization  the  two 
groups  cooperate  on  broad  programs,  but  otherwise  have  little  to  do 
with  each  other.  This  is  logical  since  the  basic  thinking  behind  one  is 
that  of  the  industrial  worker,  and  behind  the  other,  that  of  the  Dutch 
farmer. 

The  number  of  items  from  the  United  States  handled  by  the  Dutch 
cooperative  wholesale  is  limited  (table  18).  As  stated  the  cooperative 
does  not  handle  green  groceries.  This  eliminates  the  fresh  fruits  that 
have  been  purchased  by  the  cooperatives  of  the  other  countries.  Small 
quantities  of  canned  fruit,  walnuts,  and  rice  were  imported  from  this 
country  before  World  War  II.  In  terms  of  national  proportions  the  com- 
modities that  were  most  important  were  dried  fruits.  The  cooperative 
imported  about  4  percent  of  the  dried  fruits  that  were  brought  into  the 
country  from  the  United  States  during  the  1938-39  season.  Since  the 
war,  the  cooperative,  like  other  companies,  has  received  its  products 
through  the  Government  control  program. 

Even  though  the  total  quantities  handled  have  been  small,  the  pro- 
portions from  the  United  States  have  been  high  (table  19).  In  1939,  all 
the  walnuts  and  processed  fruit,  except  raisins,  were  bought  in  this 
country. 

Haka's  leaders  are  interested  in  international  trade  between  co- 
operatives. The  organization  was  active  in  setting  up  the  International 
Cooperative  Trading  Agency  in  1938,  and  the  manager  of  Haka  became 
the  first  manager  of  International  Trading.  Thus,  the  officials  of  Haka 
prefer  to  do  their  foreign  buying  through  the  cooperative  which  they 
helped  to  establish.  The  program  of  the  International  Cooperative 
Trading  Agency  was  wholly  suspended  during  the  war  and  is  just  now 
getting  reestablished.  Also,  the  international  trading  program  of  the 
Netherlands  is  restricted  at  present.  However,  insofar  as  possible, 
Haka  officials  wish  to  do  their  buying  through  the  International  Trading 
Cooperative.  And  they  prefer  buying  from  cooperative  associations. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Central  Bureau 
Harinvliet  100 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands 

Cooperatieve  Centrale  In-en 
Verkooporganisaties  G.  A.  (C.  I.  V.  ) 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands) 
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TABLE  18. --Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  byCentrale 
der  Nederlandsche  Verbruikscooperatives  with  total  Dutch  imports  from  United  States, 

1939  and  19h7 


Commodity 

unit 
1,  OUU 

1938-39 
Netherlands 

Percent 
UN  V 



1946-47 
Netherlands 

1947 
UN  V 

Percent 
CNV 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated  .. 

pounds 
■ 

11,896 
616 

1,900 
19,018 
17,457 

1,336 
346 

(i) 
10,326 
15,463 

659 
13 
22 

715 

5.  5 
2  1 

108 

- 

1.2 
3.8 
4.9 

90 
1,380 
767 
451 
31 
312 
9 

H 

16 

1.2 

701 
3 

.2 

1 

.  3 

2 

56 

.5 

40 
193 

bushels 

53 

.3 

11,128 

1.7 

Not  available. 


TABLE  19. — Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  Centrale  Nederlandsche 
Verbruikscooperatives,  1938-39  and  19U6-b7 


Source  1939 

Commodi  ty 

Unit 
1,000 

Home 
country 

Other 
European 
countries 

Outside 
Europe , 
except 
U.S. 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent 
U.S. 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated  ... 

pounds 
■ 

H 

n 
n 
n 

n 

bushels 

109 

309 

414 

25 

363 

2,916 
6 

659 
13 
22 
715 
701 
3 
1 
2 
22 
56 
53 

659 
13 
22 
715 
1,373 
3 
1 
2 
22 
3,386 
193 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

51.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1.7 

27.5 

Source  1947 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated  ... 

pounds 

n 

it 
■ 

bushels 

87 

2 

97 

16 

40 
193 

18 

40 
377 

88.9 

100.0 
51.2 
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TABLE  20. --Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  by  the 
Central  Bureau  with  total  Dutch  imports  from  United  States,  1938-39 


Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

Net  her  lands 

nf  rfl  1 

Bureau 

IQ^R-^Q  Porronl- 

Central  Bureau 

bushe Is 

pounds 
bushels 

7,888 
574 
(l) 
15,463 

2,436 
270 
918 
283 

30.9 
47.0 

1.8 

Not  available. 


The  agricultural  supply  business  handled  by  cooperatives  is  di- 
vided about  two-thirds  Central  Bureau  and  one-third  C.  I.  V.  Both 
cooperatives  operate  along  the  same  general  lines  in  obtaining  fe-eds, 
fertilizers,  and  other  production  supplies  for.  their  member  locals. 
The  two  "centrals"  handle  more  than  half  of  the  feed  and  fertilizer 
business  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  former  years  the  Central  Bureau  bought  some  feed  products  in 
the  United  States  (tables  20  and  21).  Corn,  barley,  soybean  meal,  and 
wheat  for  feed  were  purchased  in  1938-39.  In  the  case  of  these  items 
except  soybean  meal,  the  proportion  of  total  purchases  secured  from 
the  United  States  ranged  from  10  to  40  percent.  Interest  in  soybean 
meal  from  this  country  is  much  greater  at  the  present  time  than  the 
small  proportion  purchased  in  1938-39  indicates.  The  only  mill  in  the 
country  for  crushing  soybeans  is  a  private  company,  which  cannot  sup- 
ply enough  meal  for  feed.  Thus,  large  quantities  are  imported. 

Feed  products  at  the  present  time  are  handled  by  the  Government. 
This  practice  may  continue  for  some  time.  If  and  when  permitted, 
however,  the  Central  Bureau  would  like  to  secure  supplies  from  United 
States  cooperatives.  In  the  past  the  central  cooperative  has  bought 
products  largely  through  Rotterdam  brokers.  However,  it  is  thinking  of 
more  direct   connections  in   the  future.  Thus,  it  is  interested   in  the 


TABLE  21. --Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  the  Central  Bureau,  1938-39 


Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

Home 
Country 

Other 
European 
Countries 

Outside 
Eur  ope , 
Except 
U.S. 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent 
U.S. 

bushels 

pounds 
bushe Is 

198 
44,659 

1,329 
1,926 
395 

3,604 
689 

2,436 
270 
918 
283 

6,040 
2 , 486 
47,503 
678 

40.3 

10;9 

1.9 
41.7 
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International  Cooperative  Agricultural  Society.  If  this  cooperative  suc- 
ceeds, the  Central  Bureau  will  buy  its  imported  products  through  that 
organization. 

The  Central  Bureau  also  imports  farm  machinery.  It  is  agent  in 
the  Netherlands  for  a  large  United  States  farm  equipment  company  and 
also  for  a  United  States  dairy  equipment  manufacturer. 

The  sugar  cooperatives  are  exporting  considerable  quantities  of 
beet  pulp  to  the  United  States.  These  associations  would  like  to  estab- 
lish contacts  with  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  who  use  beet  pulp 
in  their  feed  programs.  These  organizations  suggest  that  contacts  be 
made  through  the  National  Cooperative  Council  (Raad),  26  Willemstratt, 
The  Hague. 

Oil 

The  Central  Bureau  is  a  direct  member  of  the  Consumers  Coop- 
erative Association  (CCA)  in  Kansas  City.  This  relationship  was  es- 
tablished before  the  organization  of  the  International  Petroleum  Co- 
operative Association.  Thus,  the  Central  Bureau  continues  to  trade 
with  CCA  direct.  However,  the  only  buying  that  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  small  quantities  of  lubricating  oil.  Fuel  oil  can- 
not be  handled  for  two  reasons.  First  is  the  fact  that  the  Central  Bu- 
reau has  no  bulk  facilities,  and  second,  that  it  has  no  import  base. 

BELGIUM 

General  Trade 

The  economic  recovery  of  Belgium  after  the  war  was  amazing.  As 
a  result,  its  trade  with  the  United  States  has  come  back  strong  (table 
22). 

During  the  late   1930's,    Belgian  agricultural   importers  largely 
bought  the  conventional  items  common  to  European  -  United  States 
trade.  These  were  chiefly  grain,    deciduous  fruit,  (canned,  dried  and 
fresh)  lard  and  tobacco. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  greatly  increased  after  the 
war.  Some  of  the  prewar  items  were  reduced.  However,  there  was  a 
great  expansion  in  others.  The  major  items  added  were  dairy  products, 
soybean  products,  and  citrus  fruits. 

At  least  four  factors  are  responsible  for  these  shifts.  One, 
emergency  shipments  of  many  items  were  made  to  rebuild  the  health  of 
the  population  after  the  lean  war  years.  Two,  Belgium  received  much 
material  that  was  used  by  our  Armed  Forces.  Three,  rapid  rehabilita- 
tion enabled  Belgian  importers  to  buy  a  more  complete  line  of  products. 
And,  four,  the  prewar  sources  of  some  of  these  items  were  upset. 

Cooperatives 

The  cooperatives  of  Belgium  are  divided  into  a  number  of  groups. 
These  lines  are  usually  drawn  on  a  political  or  on  a  religious  basis. 
This    grouping    is    true    w  i  th  both  the  agricultural  and  consumer 
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associations.  The  agricultural  cooperatives  usually  divide  along  re- 
ligious lines,  while  political  fences  normally  separate  the  consumer 
groups. 

This  system  separates  the  cooperatives  into  rather  isolated 
groups  geographically.  In  these  areas,  a  high  proportion  of  the  families 
are  served.  However,  due  to  this  regional  organization  the  national 
percentage  served  by  a  particular  cooperative  is  small.  This  regional 
segregation  limits  relations  between  segments  within  the  consumer  and 
agricultural  cooperative  fields  as  well  as  between  the  two  over-all 
groups.  Thus,  there  is  no  nationally  coordinated  cooperative  program 
in  Belgium. 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Societe  Generale  Cooperative 

17  Place  Emile  Vandervelde 
Brussels,  Belgium 

Member: 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency 
International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association) 

(Union  Economique  de  Bruxelles 

18  Rue  du  Vallion 
Bruxelles,  Belgium) 

The  major  cooperative  wholesale  society  in  Belgium  is  the  Societe 
Generale  Cooperative.  This  is  one  of  four  such  societies  in  the  country. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest,  however,  and  the  only  one  large  enough  to  do 
substantial  international  business.  Of  the  four  societies,  members  of 
Societe  Generale  Cooperative  handle  about  58  percent,  members  of  the 
Catholic  Society  about  12  percent,  members  of  the  Neutral  Society 

about  28  percent,  and 
one  other  about  2  per- 
c ent  of  the  consumer 
cooperative  retail  busi- 
nessinthe  country. 
Thus,  SGC  is  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  the 
second  largest  con- 
sumer cooperative. 

The  firstcoopera- 
tive  consumer  society 
in  Belgium  was  organ- 
ized in  1880  in  the 
Flemish  agricultural 
district.  However,  the 
movement  quickly 
shifted  to  the  industrial 
areas.  It  thrived  there, 
and  its  p  r  o  g  r  a  m  has 
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been  shaped  to  serve  industrial  workers.  The  movement  is  sponsored 
by  the  Socialist  and  Trade  Union  groups.  The  Socialist  party  officially 
separated  from  active  participation  in  the  cooperative  movement  soon 
after  World  War  II.  However,  the  connection  is  still  close. 

The  membership  of  the  Societe  Generale  Cooperative  comprises 
40  member  societies.  These  societies  have  more  than  1,000  retail 
units  and  serve  about  300,  000  families.  This  is  about  12  1/2  percent  of 
the  nation's  total  population.  The  Societe  estimates  that  these  organi- 
zations handle  about  5  percent  of  the  nation's  retail  business. 

This  percentage  is  rather  small  nationally  but  quite  significant  in 
the  areas  served.  As  stated,  the  consumer  cooperative  movement 
centers  in  the  industrial  areas.  These  areas  form  a  band  across  the 
country,  centering  in  Leige,  Brussels,  and  Mons.  The  northern  border 
is  the  line  of  the  Flemish  territory  and  the  southern,  the  Ardennes.  In 
these  industrial  areas  the  cooperatives  serve  about  25  percent  of  the 
families . 

The  member  societies  of  the  Societe  Generale  Cooperative  operate 
general  family  stores.  The  central  society  secures  wholesale  supplies 
for  these  members.  However,  it  does  not  engage  in  manufacturing  to 
the  same  extent  as  do  those  of  other  countries  visited.  Margarine  and 
chocolate  factories  are  the  only  ones  operated  by  the  central.  Some  of 
the  member  societies,  however,  have  bakeries  and  coffee -blending 
plants. 

The  organization  engages  in  no  agricultural  production  whatso- 
ever and  has  no  connection  with  the  a  g  r  i  c  u  1 1  u  r  a  1  cooperatives.  The 
local  societies  buy  products  from  the  farm  cooperatives  but  merely  as 
an  incidental  source  of  supply  since  there  is  no  overhead  policy  or. 
connection. 

As  stated,  members  of  the  Societe  Generale  Cooperative  normally 
handle  about  5  percent  of  the  nation's  retail  business.  This  percentage 
is  roughly  reflected  in  the  proportion  of  the  national  total  imports  that 
the  cooperative  purchased  from  the  United  States  in  1939  (table  23). 

Products  imported  by  the  cooperative  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased greatly  in  1947  both  in  quantity  and  in  proportion  of  the  national 
total  of  imports .  Also,  SGC  followed  the  national  postwar  trend  of  im- 
porting dairy  products  as  an  emergency  measure. 

The  high  proportion  that  the  imports  of  the  cooperative  in  1947 
bears  to  the  total  national  imports  in  1946-47  is  not  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Its  business  has  gained  in  proportional  voiume  but  not  that  much. 

In  the  fields  in  which  it  buys,  the  cooperative  is  a  good  customer 
of  the  United  States.  Except  for  some  Mediterranean  raisins,  the  dried 
fruit  and  'juices  purchased  in  1947  were  all  from  the  United  States 
(table  24)0 

The  Societe  Generale  Cooperative  does  considerable  buying  through 
CWS  in  New  York  and  through  Brussels  and  Antwerp  brokers.  The  or- 
ganization makes  it  very  clear  that  it  buys  to  its  own  best  advantage.  How- 
ever, it  prefers  to  buy  through  I  n  t  e  r  n  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  Cooperative  Trading 
Agency  and  CWS. 

The  Union  EconomiqUe  de  Bruxelles  is  the  second  in  size  of  the 
four  consumer  cooperative  wholesale  societies  in  Belgium.  Officials 
state  that  it  has  a  membership  of  200,  000.  The  cooperative  is  interested 
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TABLE  23. --Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  by  Belgium 
Administration  de  la  Societe  Generale  Cooperative  with  total  Belgian 

imports,  1939  and  19U7 


Commodity 

Unit 

1938^39 

1939 

Percent 

1946747 

1947 

Percent 

1  AAA 

Be lgium 

err 

Be lgium 

err 
ouL. 

pounds 

too 

A  7 

- 

- 

17,569 

2,613 

14.9 

- 

1,305 

29 

2.2 

(1 ) 

4 

ii 

18,251 

219 

1.2 

13,279 

647 

4.9 

n 

7,821 

168 

2.1 

1,420 

847 

59.6 

Citrus,   (orange),  single  strength  .. 

ga  lions 

333 

312 

93.7 

Citrus,   (grapefruit),  single 

75 

236 

31.8 

pounds 

13,862 

750 

5.4 

bus he  is 

350 

6 

1.7 

Not  available. 


TABLE  24. -Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  Belgian  Administration  de  la 
Societe  Generale  Cooperative ,  1939  and  19U7 


Source  1939 

Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

Home 
Country 

Other 
European 
Countries 

Outside 
Europe , 
Except 
U.S. 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent 

United 

States 

Citrus  (orange),  single  strength 
Citrus  (grapefruit),  single 

pounds 
ii 

gallons 

pounds 
bushels 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

56 
141 

54 
338 

219 
168 

750 

219 
278 

1,229 

100.0 
60.4 

61.0 

Source  1947 

Citrus  (orange),  single  strength 
Citrus  (grapefruit),  single 

pounds 

N 
H 

n 

ga lions 

n 

pounds 
bushe Is 

18 
484 

2 

0 
0 
0 

4 

11 
175 
(i) 

466 
2,613 
29 
4 

647 
847 
312 

75 

6 

495 
3,097 
31 
4 
647 
1,022 
312 

75 

10 

94.1 
84.4 
93.5 
100.0 
100.0 
82.9 
100.0 

100.0 

60.0 

Less  than  500  bushels. 
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in  United  States  cooperative  contacts  that  can  supply,  canned  fruit, 
juices,  and  vegetables,  dried  fruit,  and  frozen  poultry. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Boerenbond  Beige 
Rue  des  Recollets  24 
Louvain,  Belgium 

Address  of  Feed  Mill: 
Boerenbond  Beige 
Torengbonru 
Beddenstraat  13-x 
Antwerp,  Belgium) 

New  York  Representative 
Battery  Place  13,  New  York  City 

The  Boerenbond  is  a  federation  of  1,  300  local  societies  located  in 
the  North,  or  the  Flemish  part,  of  Belgium.  The  southern  line  begins 
about  6  miles  south  of  Louvain,  the  headquarters  of  the  Boerenbond. 
Thus,  the  agricultural  and  consumer  cooperative  movements  are  al- 
most completely  separated  geographically.  The  various  departments 
are  centered  in  the  areas  most  convenient  for  procurement,  distribution, 
or  both.  Thus  some  are  in  Louvain  (the  headquarters),  some  in  Brus- 
sells  and  some  in  Antwerp. 

The  1,300  local  societies  have  about  100,000  producer  members. 
A  wide  variety  of  agricultural  services  are  performed  by  the  local  so- 
cieties in  the  Boerenbond.  These  will  not  be  discussed  in  detail  but 
include  marketing  fruits,  vegetables,  and  eggs;  the  sale  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk;  making  and  selling  butter  and  cheese;  procuring 
farm  supplies  and  feed;  supplying  agricultural  credit;  and  educational 
and  audit  services. 

The  milling  center,  is  at  Antwerp.  At  these  mills  flour  is  made, 
feed  is  mixed,  and  oil  seeds  are  crushed.  For  these  activities,  wheat, 
soybeans,  corn,  oil  cake,  and  kaffir  are  sometimes  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  importation  of  these  products  into  Belgium  is 
practically  free  as  far  as  the  use  of  dollars  is  concerned.  The  one  ex- 
ception is  wheat,  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

In  1949  the  Boerenbond  imported  considerable  quantities  of  soy- 
beans and  meals.  About  29,  000  tons  of  soybeans  were  bought. Purchases 
of  cake  and  meal  are  at  about  the*  rate  of  5,  000  tons  per  month  in  winter 
and  3,  000  tons  in  summer.  The  management  would  like  to  contact  U.  S. 
cooperatives  that  can  export  soybeans,  soybean  oil  (degummed),  soy- 
bean meal,  peanuts  and  peanut  meal.  The  Boerenbond  handles  about 
35  percent  of  the  commercial  feed  used  in  Belgium.  The  Boerenbond  is 
also  buying  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
welcome  cooperative  connections  for  these  supplies.  At  the  present 
time  these  products  are  being  purchased  through  Antwerp  brokers.  Di- 
rect contacts  should  be  made  either  with  the  New  York  or  Antwerp  offices. 
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TABLE  25. --Comparison  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1947  of  selected  items  by 
the  two  leading  Belgian  cooperatives  (The  Societe  Generale  Cooperative  and  the 
Boerenbond  Beige)  with  total  Belgian  imports  of  these  items  from  the  United  States, 
19U6-U7 


Conunodity 


Unit 
1,000 


1946:47 
Belgium 


1947 
SQC 


1947 
BB 


Total 
Cooperatives 


Percent 
Cooperatives 


Cheese   

Milk,  sweetened  condensed   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  dried  whole   

Eggs,  shell   

Poultry  meat   

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins,  dried   

Citrus,  (orange),  single  strength  ... 
Citrus,  (grapefruit),  single  strength 

Oats,  grain   

Wheat,  grain   


pounds 

dozens 
pounds 

n 
n 

gallons 

R 

bushels 


9,915 
3,279 
17,569 
1,305 
9,749 

(i) 
13,279 
1,420 
333 
236 
350 
7,915 


466 

2,613 
29 

4 

647 
847 
312 
75 
6 


457 
833 
5.739 

14 


219 


923 
833 
8,352 
29 
14 
4 
647 
847 
312 
75 
6 

219 


9.3 
36.6 
47.5 

2.2 
.1 

4.9 
59.6 
93.7 
31.8 
1.7 
2.8 


1  Not  available. 


After  the  war  the  cooperatives  imported  large  quantities  of  milk 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  from  its  members.  These  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1947  are  shown  in  table  25.  When  the  imports 
of  the  Boerenbond  are  combined  with  those  of  the  consumer  cooperative, 
the  proportion  of  total  Belgian  imports  handled  by  the  cooperatives  is 
sizable.  This  is  e  s  p  e  c  i  a  1 1  y  t  r  u  e  of  milk  products,  dried  fruit,  and 
citras    juice  (table  25). 


GERMANY 


General  Trade 

I 

An  appraisal  of  the  potentiality  of  German  cooperatives  in  trade, 
based  on  present  operations,  would  be  very  inaccurate.  The  German 
consumer  cooperatives  are  rebuilding  following  dissolution  by  the 
Nazis.  The  membership  of  societies  belonging  to  G.  E.  G.  ,  the  German 
Cooperative  Wholesale,  increased  from  446,000  in  1947  to  1,023,300 
in  1949.  These  members  are  served  by  6,  109  stores.  Prior  to  disso- 
lution of  the  societies,  however,  there  were  8,  800  stores  serving  a 
membership  of  two  and  a  half  million  in  the  area  that  is  now  Western 
Germany. 

The  cooperatives  are  doubly  handicapped  at  this  time.  Govern- 
ment controls  make  foreign  and  dome  stic  trade  difficult  for  all.  The 
cooperatives,  however,  are  at  special  disadvantage  because  the  quotas 
for  imported  supplies  are  normally  based  on  1938  volume. 

Table  26  indicates  that  postwar  exports  from  this  country  to 
Germany  bear  little  relationship  to  the  prewar  pattern.  Dairy  and 
poultry  products,  and  grain  were  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
very  small  amounts,  or  not  at  all,  before  World  War  II.  They  have 
become  major  import  items  in  the  postwar  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  composed  the  major  portion  of  prewar  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  are  practically  eliminated  in  postwar 
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procurement.  Abnormal  trade  conditions  persist  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Germany  than  in  other  countries  so  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  foresee 
the  normal  import  requirements. 

As  an  example  of  the  unpredictable  situation,  one  of  the  coopera- 
tive managers  called  attention  to  the  decline  in  meat  consumption  from 
114  pounds  per  person  annually  before  the  war  to  40  pounds  in  1948. 
He  feels  that  meat  consumption  will  not  return  to  anything  like  the  pre- 
war normal. 

Cooperatives 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Deutsche  Raiffaisen  Warenzentral  [Farm  Supply 

Cooperative] 

Medenau  #  86 

Frankfurt  am  Main  [Germany]) 

The  agricultural  cooperatives  fared  better  than  other  cooperative 
organizations  in  Germany  during  the  Hitler  regime.  As  a  result,  their 
leadership  is  now  quite  dominant  in  German  agriculture.  An  additional 
factor  in  this  dominance  is  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the  coopera- 
tives is  entwined  with  or  overlaps  that  of  the  German  farmers  union. 

The  agricultural  cooperatives  head  up  in  a  cooperative  council, 
Deutsche  Raiffaisen  Verband  (DRV).  The  membership  of  the  regional 
centrals  consists  of  24,000  local  societies  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  3,  000,  000  farmers. 

These  cooperatives  are  concerned  with  a  wide  variety  of  services, 
such  as  financing,  purchasing,  marketing,  processing,  .insurance, 
auditing,  equipment,  transportation,  and  storage. 

The  central  purchasing  agency  for  the  agricultural  cooperatives 
of  Western  Germany,  Deutsche  Raiffaisen  Warenzentral,  normally 
imports  bread  grains,  feed  grains,  protein  concentrates  (cottonseed, 
peanut,  and  soybean  meal),  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  spray  materials. 
At  present  all  imports  are  handled  by  the  Government.  However,  the 
director  of  the  purchasing  agency  expected  relaxation  of  controls  to 
permit  direct  purchasing  in  the  near  future.  If  so,  the  central  would 
then  handle  foreign  buying  for  the  13  regional  supply  cooperatives. 

The  German  cooperatives  also  have  some  items  which  they  would 
like  to  sell  to  the  United  States.  The  director  mentioned  especially, 
handcrafts  and  high-quality  wines  produced  by  cooperative  wineries. 
The  Farm  Supply  Cooperative  would  assist  United  States  cooperatives 
in  procuring  potash  or  other  production  supplies  needed  from  Germany. 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Grosseinkauf s -Gesellschaft  Deutscher  Konsumgenossen- 

schaften,[  GEG  ] 
Besenbinderhof  52,  Hamburg  1,  Germany) 

The  consumer  cooperatives  did  not  fare  so  well  under  Hitler  as 
did  the  agricultural  cooperatives.  Most  of  the  cooperative  societies 
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were  forced  by  law  to  dissolve  in  1935.  In  1941  the  remainder  were 
taken  over  by  the  state -controlled  labor  unions  (Deutsche  Arbeitsf  ront). 
After  the  war  there  was  considerable  delay  in  restoring  the  properties 
to  the  cooperatives.  Since  1947  and  especially  during  1949,  however, 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  redevelopment  of  cooperative 
societies.  Now  there  are  more  than  6,  000  stores  serving  more  than 
1,  000,  000  members. 

There  is,  however,  much  progress  yet  to  be  made  before  con- 
sumer cooperatives  recover  their  standing  of  1940.  At  that  time  there 
were  8,  800  stores  serving  2,  500,  000  members  in  the  area  now  known 
as  "Western  Germany  or  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Practically 
all  of  the  consumer  c  o  o  p  e  r  a  t  i  v  e  s  in  Germany  are  members  of  the 
Grosseinkauf s -Gesellschaft  Deutscher  Konsumgenossenschaften  (GEG) 
and  buy  all  of  their  store  stock  from  it.  GEG  is  the  German  Consumer 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  more  than 
6,  000  stores  served  by  GEG  are  general  stores.  They  sell  foodstuffs, 
furniture,  clothing,  household- hardware,  and  like  commodities.  They 
do  not  deal  in  farm  supplies  or  farm  machinery. 

About  one -third  of  the  articles  sold  by  GEG  are  manufactured  in 
its  plants  or  are  produced  by  subsidiaries  such  as  the  recently  formed 
High-Sea  Fishing  Company.  The  output  of  the  GEG  manufacturing  and 
processing  plants  now  exceeds  the  sales  capacity  of  the  cooperative 
stores.  At  the  present  time  GEG  is  doing  some  selling  to  non-members. 
A  law,  however,  requires  that  selling  to  non-members  cease  by  1952. 
The  manager  of  GEG  estimated  that  the  manufacturing  and  processing 
plants  were  now  operating  at  only  70  percent  of  capacity. 

Imports  are  under  strict  government  controls,  but  GEG  officials 
are  hopeful  that  regulations  will  soon  be  relaxed.  At  present  the  co- 
operatives are  seriously  handicapped  in  obtaining  needed  stock  of  im- 
ported items.  Allotments  or  quotas  are  based  on  the  imports  of  1938. 
At  that  time  the  foreign  trade  of  the  cooperatives  was  very  low.  During 
the  pre-Hitler  era  when  consumer  cooperatives  were  operating  normally, 
GEG  imported  about  10  percent  of  all  the  lard  shipped  into  Germany. 
They  could  use  now  1,  200  tons  a  month.  Dried  fruit  is  the  second  item 
of  importance  mentioned.  They  also  import  large  quantities  of  inedible 
fats  and  frozen  meat  under  normal  trade  conditions. 

The  German  Cooperative  Consumers  Wholesale  (GEG)  wishes  to 
establish  direct  contacts  with  exporters  of  these  and  other  products. 

FRANCE 

General  Trade 

Since  the  war  agricultural  trade  between  France  and  the  United 
States  has  made  an  almost  complete  "about  face,  "  compared  with  that 
of  the  prewar  period.  The  flow  of  products  which  the  French  bought 
heavily  in  the  1930's  has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle.  In  contrast,  many 
commodities  that  were  minor  items,  or  not  bought  at  all,  before  1945 
have  since  been  in  heavy  demand  (table  27). 

Before  World  War  II,  France  was  our  second  best  European  cus- 
tomer for  apples,  pears,  and  dried  fruit.  Also,  this  country  provided 
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a  good  outlet  for  rice.  French  imports  of  these  commodities  since  the 
war  have  been  very  limited. 

Lard  and  tobacco  were  also  among  the  prewar  imports.  Tobacco 
shipments  from  the  United  States  have  continued  fairly  constant  in  the 
postwar  period.  Imports  of  lard,  however,  have  increased  greatly 
(table  27). 

Since  the  war,  many  imports  have  been  for  emergency  use  and  for 
rehabilitation.  Thus,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  grains,  and  oils  and 
oilseeds  have  been  imported  heavily.  A  downward  trend  in  these  im- 
ports seems  to  have  begun  in  1948-49  (table  27). 

Cooperatives 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Societe  Generale  des  Cooperative  de  Consommation 
61  Rue  Boissiere 
Paris,  France 

Member: 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency 
International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association) 

The  Consumer  Cooperative  movement  in  France  is  headed  by  the 
Societe  Generale  des  Cooperative  de  Consummation.  This  general,  or 
overhead  organization  was  organized  in  1906.  It  now  has  1,  100  member 
societies,  which  have  7,  200  retail  units.  The  central  society  estimates 
that  its  members  handle  about  12  percent  of  the  retail  food  trade  of 
France.  These  societies  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  but  are 
more  concentrated  in  northern  and  eastern  France,  the  industrial  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  However,  the  cooperative  societies  also  serve  the 
rural  areas. 

The  Society  has  a  broad  program  of  both  production  and  services. 
Its  processing  or  manufacturing  plants  consist  of  canning  factories  for 
vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  and  meats;  shoe,  clothing,  soap,  margarine, 
and  chocolate  factories;  a  salt  mine,  and  an  oil  mill. 

The  General  Society  also  provides  many  services.  These  consist 
of  a  correspondence  school,  recreation  camps  and  homes,  an  insurance 
company,  a  credit  union  and  bank,  an  architectural  plans  service,  and 
a  sales  and  promotion  department.  Eight  thousand  members  attended 
cooperative  recreation  camps  in  1948. 

The  General  Society  does  not  engage  in  agricultural  production. 
Its  work  on  broad  cooperative  programs  is  coordinated  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  through  a  national  committee 
entitled  "LeComite  Nationale  d'Entente  et  d'Action  Cooperative",  in 
which  both  are  represented.  Also,  plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
Farm  Supply  Cooperative  to  secure  petroleum  products  from  the  United 
States  through  the  General  Society. 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  little  direct  importing  by  French 
agencies.  Imports  are  either  handled  by  the  G  o  v  e  r  n  m  e  n  t  or  are  so 
closely  supervised  that  the  result  is  "Government  trading.  "  Thus,  it  is 
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TABLE  28. --Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  from  the  United  States  by  Societe 
Generale  des  Consommation  with  total  French  imports  from  United  States ,  1938 


Commodity 

•  Unit 
1,000 

1938 
France 

1938 
SQC 

Percent 
SGC 

pounds 

boxes 

pounds 

■ 

68,828 
188 
4,280 
1,584 
2,090 

47,279 
9,211 

3,577 
14 
35 
56 
31 
924 
237 

5.2 
7.4 
.8 
3.5 
1.5 
2.0 
2.6 

1,142 
321 

30 
48 

2.6 
15.0 

necessary  to  go  back  to  the  prewar  period  to  view  the  foreign  trade 
program  of  the  cooperatives.  During  this  period,  the  consumer  coop- 
erative followed  the  pattern  of  the  country  and  bought  heavily  of  fresh 
and  processed  fruits  in  the  United  States.  In  1938,  these  imports  by  the 
cooperative  ranged  from  2  to  1 5  percent  of  the  French  total  (table  28). 

A  high  percentage  of  the  fresh  and  processed  fruits  were  bought 
in  the  United  States  (table  29).  The  percentage  of  oranges  imported 
from  the  United  States  is  low  because  the  French  depend  upon  their 
colonies  in  Africa  for  the  major  portion.  Some  apples  were  gotten  from 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  Also,  some  Mediterranean  raisins 
were  secured.  Outside  of  these  exceptions,  all  the  imported  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  were  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

As  stated,  the  General  Society  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Trading  Agency  of  London  and  the  International  Cooperative 


TABLE  29.  -Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  Societe  Generale  des 
Cooperatives  de  Consommation,  1938 


Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

Home 
Country 

Other 
European 
Countries 

Outside 
Europe , 
Except 
U.S. 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent 

United 

States 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated  .... 

pounds 

boxes 

pounds 

ti 
it 

896 
13 

827 
22 

69 

3,577 
14 
35 
56 
31 
924 
237 
30 
48 

5,300 
49 
35 
56 
31 
924 
306 
30 
48 

67.5 
28.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
77.4 
100.0 
100.0 
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Petroleum  Association  of  New  York.  It  has  also  done  considerable  buy- 
ing through  CWS  of  England.  The  other  main  method  of  purchase  is 
through  local  brokers.  The  Society  points  out  that  it  would  prefer  to  buy 
through  the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency,  CWS,  or  directly 
from  the  cooperatives. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Union  Centrale  des  Cooperatives  Agricoles 

6  Rue  Halevy 

Paris,  9  erne,  France) 

The  agricultural  organization  in  France  is  headed  by  the  Confedera- 
tion Generale  de  l'Agriculture  (CGA).  This  organization  includes  both 
cooperatives  and  general  farm  organizations.  The  cooperative  section 
centers  in  the  Federation  Nationale  de  la  Cooperation  Agricole.  This 
federation  has  members  of  two  types:  one,  marketing  and  processing; 
and  two,  general  organizations  or  councils. 

Some  of  the  cooperative  programs  are  important  parts  of  French 
agriculture.  For  instance,  an  estimated  75  percent  of  the  domestic 
grain  and  one -third  of  the  domestic  dairy  products  are  handled  by  co- 
operatives. Also,  one-half  of  the  feed  supplies  which  are  imported  are 
handled  by  cooperatives.  The  Union  Centrale  des  Cooperatives  Agri- 
coles  has  charge  of  the  importing  of  all  products  for  the  cooperatives. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  Union  also  to  do  some  exporting  for  the 
members.  This  centralization  of  business  gives  the  Union  a  great  deal 
of  prestige  and  bargaining  power  in  foreign  trade.  In  this  respect,  it 
has  attracted  a  number  of  good  United  States  accounts.  Importation  is 
negotiated  after  dollar  allocations  have  been  made. 

The  Union  is  securing  synthetic  nitrogen  from  the  United  States 
through  Associated  Cooperatives.  The  Union  is  also  securing  extensive 
sulfur  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Union  expects  to  secure  its  oil  through 
the  membership  of  the  Consumer  Cooperative  in  the  International  Co- 
operative Petroleum  Association.  As  far  as  feeds  are  concerned,  the 
Union  does  not  visualize  extensive  business  with  the  United  States.  Pea- 
nut meal  and  grain  sorghums  are  available  in  North  Africa.  Soybean 
meal  is  not  well  known  by  French  farmers,  and  the  use  of  this  meal 
will  probably  increase.  However,  as  many  French  mills  are  idle,  the 
Government  will,  no  doubt,  encourage  the  importing  of  whole  beans  for 
milling.  For  these  limited  purchases,  however,  the  Union  would  like  to 
get  in  contact  with  U.  S.  cooperatives.  They  are  also  interested  in 
blood  meal  and  tankage.  The  Union  would  like  to  secure  from  United 
States  cooperatives  vitamins  and  mineral  mixtures  for  livestock,  spray 
materials  and  weed  eradicators,  or  establish  connections  with  the 
sources  from  which  United  States  cooperatives  obtain  these  materials. 

The  Union  suggested  wine,  cheese,  and  perfume,  both  refined  and 
essence,  as  excess  items  in  France  available  for  export.  The  coopera- 
tive which  handles  these  items  is  the  "Union  Nationale  des  Cooperatives 
Agricoles  d'Approvisionment",  6  Rue  Halevy,  Paris. 
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Wines  from  southern  France  are  handled  by  still  another  coopera- 
tive. It  is,  "Union  Regionale  des  Cooperatives  Agricoles  du  Midi",  4 
Rue  Saint,  Roch,  Paris. 

The  Union  distributed  a  large  portion  of  the  hybrid  seed  corn  which 
was  imported  from  the  United  States  last  year.  The  actual  importing  of 
the  corn,  however,  is  done  by  the  "Office  of  National  Interprofessional 
desCeriales"  (ONIC),  21  Ave  Bosquet,  Paris. 

SWITZERLAND 

General  Trade 

Switzerland,  from  a  trade  standpoint,  represents  a  tiny  oasis  in  a 
restricted  European  desert.  Fortunately,  it  missed  the  war  devastation 
and  its  resulting  financial  strain.  In  contrast,  Switzerland  benefited 
from  full  employment  and  high  prices  during  this  period."  Encircled  by 
the  war,  however,  Switzerland  found  that  many  commodities  usually 
purchased  abroad  were  unavailable.'  Thus,  when  the  war  ended,  the 
pent-up  buying  power  was  released  to  stimulate  foreign  trade. 

As  o.  result  of  the  reserve  buying  power  and  short  domestic  sup- 
plies, Swiss  purchases  in  the  United  States  greatly  increased  after  the 
war  (table  30).  Both  the  quantity  purchased  and  the  number  of  items 
were  increased.  In  the  middle  1930's,  prunes,  raisins,  dried  pears, 
and  canned  asparagus  were  the  only  food  items  consistently  imported 
from  the  United  States.  After  the  war  the  volume  of  imports  of  these 
items  increased.  In  addition,  extensive  purchases  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  grain,  lard,  tobacco,  beans,  and  soybean  oil  have  been  made. 
The  cooperative  officials,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  buying 
of  United  States  products  will  soon  swing  toward  the  prewar  pattern.  In 
fact  this  is  already  taking  place.  The  imports  of  several  postwar  items 
dropped  materially  in  1948-49  (table  30). 

There  may  be  an  expanded  outlet  for  processed  citrus,  including 
frozen  juices  and  grapefruit  sections.  There  is  favorable  demand  for 
these  products,  from  the  United  States,  although  the  principal  supplies 
of  fresh  citrus  will  probably  come  from  Italian,  African,  and  Spanish 
producers.  Quality  and  dependability  of  supplies  at  suitable  prices  will 
be  important  factors  in  development  of  this  trade. 

Cooperatives 

There  are  three  organizations  in  Switzerland  doing  international 
buying.  These  are: 

(1)  Verband  Schweizerischer  Konsumvereine  (VSK) 

(2)  Migros  Genossenschafts-Bund 

(3)  VOLG  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Societies  of  Eastern  Switzerland. 

The  first  two  of  these  organizations  are  consumer  cooperatives;  the 
third  is  both  agricultural  and  consumer. 
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VSK 


(Verband  Schweizerischer  Konsumvereine  (VSK) 
Thiersteineralle  14 
Basel,  Switzerland 

Member: 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency- 
International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association) 

The  Verband  Schweizerischer  Konsumvereine,  or  VSK,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  the  larger  and  older  of  the  two  consumer  coopera- 
tive wholesale  societies. 
It  was  organized  in  1890 
by  combining  the  two 
then  existing  coopera- 
tive wholesale  societies 
at  Basel  and  Geneva. 

VSK  serves  as 
wholesale  supplier  to 
its  566  member  socie- 
ties .  The  management 
states  that  this  repre- 
sents between  40  and  45 
percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. These  societies 
are  widely  scattered, 
with  about  10  percent  in 
rural   areas.  These 

FIGURE  10. --The  headquarters  of  V. S.K.,  Basel,  the  larger  of       member  societies  are 
the  two  Swiss  Cooperative  Wholesale  Societies.  divided   into  12  regional 

organizations.  They  operate  about  2,  500  retail  shops,  which  sell  an  es- 
timated 17  percent  of  the  retail  items  that  the  societies  handle.  The 
agreement  with  the  member  societies  obligates  them  to  buy  from  VSK 
unless  the  competing  product  is  cheaper. 

Since  there  was  no  war  devastation  in  Switzerland,  the  societies 
have  been  successful  during  both  the  war  and  the  postwar  years.  For 
example,  the  cash  dividends  of,  the  member  societies  in  1948  ranged 
from  3  to  13  percent  of  sales.  The  largest  member,  the  society  of  Basel, 
paid  8- 1/2  percent  to  th  e  patrons  of  its  330  retail  shops.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  "no  dividend"  policy  of  cooperatives  in  the  war- 
devastated  countries. 

The  general  policy  of  VSK  closely  follows  that  of  CWS  in  England. 
Thus,  it  has  both  industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises.  Its  process- 
ing.plants  consist  of  flour,  coffee,  and  spice  mills;  shoe,  spaghetti, 
soap,  and  chemical  factories;  and  slaughterhouses. 

Its  agricultural  operations  include  vegetable,  dairy,  poultry,  and 
hog  farms.  VSK,  however,  has  apparently  gotten  along  very  well  with 
the  agricultural  cooperatives  and  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  eggs,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  wine  from  the  farm  cooperatives.  It  is  explained  that  VSK's 
agricultural  operations  are  in  the  sections  where  the  farm  cooperatives 
are  not  strong. 
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TABLE  31.  -Sources  of  certain  commodities  purchased  by  Verband 
Sckweizerischer  Konsumvereine ,  1947 


Commodity 

Unit 
1,000 

Home 
Country 

Other 
European 
Countr ies 

Outside 
Europe , 
Except 
U.S. 

United 
States 

Total 

i 

Percent 

United 

States 

Citrus  (Grapefruit)  single  strength 

dozens 
pounds 

M 

pounds 
■ 

gallons 
pounds 
■ 

582 
13,031 

741 

1,423 
1 

45 
211 

578 
6 

1,062 
22 
169 

(i) 

38 
269 
1 
18 
20 

2,963 
22 

L4.623 
7 
83 
480 
1 
18 
20 

35.8 
100.0 
1.2 

45.8 
56.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1  Less  than  500. 


VSK  is  a  substantial  buyer  of  certain  United  States  products  (table 
31).  In  1947,  all  its  imported  canned  fruit  and  dried  eggs  were  bought 
in  this  country.  The  percentage  of  apples  was  low  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  high  local  production.  The  Mediterranean  countries  supplied 
some  dried  fruit,  but  about  half  the  raisins  and  prunes  were  bought 
from  United  States  packers.  Also,  the  United  States  supplied  more  than 
one -third  of  the  shell  eggs  bought  in  1947. 

Though  a  member  of  the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency, 
VSK  handles  its  own  foreign  buying.  Leaders  express  general  prefer- 
ence for  buying  from  or  through  cooperatives  but  stress  the  fact  they 
are  looking  for  the  best  buy. 

VSK  is  a  member  of  the  International  Cooperative  Petroleum  As- 
sociation. To  date,  a  lack  of  facilities  has  limited  the  handling  of  fuel 
oil.  Some  fuel  oil  tanks  are  being  built  in  Basel,  however.  Also,  some 
tanks  will  be  leased  at  Rotterdam  (the  port  used)  so  fuel  oil  can  be 
handled. 

Migros 

(Migros  Genossenschafts-Bund 

152  Limmatstrasse 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

New  York  Office: 

154  Nassau  St.  , 

New  York  7,  New  York) 

Migros  Genossenschafts-Bund,  or  Migros,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
younger  of  the  two  consumer  cooperatives  of  Switzerland.  This  federa- 
tion now  consists  of  12  regional  cooperatives.  The  retail  units  of  the 
member  societies  are  reported  to  handle  about  10  percent  of  the  Swiss 
retail  business  in  the  commodities  handled. 

The  present  organization  of  Migros  evolved  from  a  unique  mer- 
chandising venture  begun  in  1925.  It  started  with  five  huckster-type 
trucks  selling  food  items  at  reduced  prices.  The  venture  rapidly  ex- 
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panded,  many  more  trucks  were  added,  and  a  chain-store  system 
evolved.  Factories  and  contracted  farm  production  were  added  as  sources 
of  supply.  Such,  additional  services  as  an  all- expense  tourist  bureau,  a 
florist  service,  a  recreation  club,  and  a  cultural  school  teaching  10 
languages  were  developed.  Its  weekly  paper  has  a  circulation  of  200,000 
copies . 

The  entire  "pole  to  pole"  business  of  Migros  was  converted  into  a 
cooperative  in  1941.  Each  member  has  one  vote  in  the  cooperative. 

The  management 
of  M  i  g  r  o  s  has  studied 
United  States  self-serv- 
ice methods  and  has 
adapted  them  admirably 
to  Swiss  conditions.  One 
interesting  adaptation  is 
the  pricing  system.  For 
convenient  computation, 
all  items  are  priced  in 
round  figures, which 
lend  themselves  to  con- 
venient m  u  1 1  i  p  1  e  s.  In 
some  instances,  should 
this  price  not  fit  a  con- 

FIGURE  11. — Gjoperative  on  wheels.  One  of  11    operal    d   by  venient  merchandising 

Migros,  one  of  the  two  consumer  cooperatives  of  Switzerland.  ,,  ,   '  , 

6  Zurich.  unit,  the  extra  change  is 

returned  in  the  packaged  article. 

A  distinct  variation  of  Migros  from  all  other  consumer  coopera- 
tives contacted  is  its  dividend  policy.  As  a  short  cut  in  bookkeeping, 


TABIE  32.  —Comparison  of  imports  of  selected  items  for  the  United  States  by  Migros 
Cooperatives  and  Verband  Schwe izer ischer  Konsumvere ine  with  total  Swiss  imports,  1947 


Commodity 

Egg  yolks   

Eggs ,  she  11   

Egg  products,  dried   

Egg  albumen   

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh   

Apricots,  dried   

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants   

Citrus  (orange),  single 

strength  

Citrus  (grapefruit),  single 

strength   

Tomato  juice   

Peaches ,  canned  

Pineapple,  canned   

Fruits  for  salad,  canned  .. 
Grapefruit  sections,  canned 

Asparagus,  canned   

Peanuts  (unshelled)   

Soybean  oil,  edible   

Not  available, 
g  Less  than  500. 
Includes  sultanas. 


Unit 
1,000 


1946 -47 
Switzer land 


Migros 
Cooperatives 


VSK 


Total 
Cooperatives 


Percent 
Cooperatives 


pounds 

dozen 

pounds 


boxes 
pounds 


ga  Hons 


pounds 


(l) 

15,567 
622 
325 
378 
13 
517 
1,072 
949 

32 

23 
49 
710 
2,106 
770 
178 
1,918 
3,409 
1,473 


5 

1,490 
12 
12 


56 
90 
321 


20 
41 
278 
588 
37 
112 
790 
369 
429 


1,062 
22 

169 

(2) 

38 
269 


1 

18 
20 


(2) 


5 

552 
34 
12 

169 

56 
128 
590 


21 
41 
296 
588 
57 
112 
790 
369 
429 


16.4 
5.5 
3.7 

44.7 

10.8 
11.9 
62.2 

15.6 

91.3 
83.7 
41.7 
27.9 
7.4 
62.9 
41.2 
10.8 
29.1 
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patronage  dividends  are  estimated  in  advance  and  are  considered  in  the 
sale  price.  Thus,  prices  in  Migros  shops  are  cheaper  than  in  those  of 
competitors.  This  makes  the  organization  quite  controversial  with  both 
the  cooperative  and  the  non-cooperative  trade. 

Among  Migros  members  are  high-  as  well  as  low-income  patrons . 
Thus,  it  buys  canned  fruit,  frozen  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  other  ex- 
pensive items  in  the  United  States  (table  32). 

The  two  consumer  cooperatives  combined  represent  quite  a  seg- 
ment of  Swiss  buying  in  the  United  States  (table  32).  These  purchases 
in  1947  were  more  than  80  percent  of  the  quantity  of  tomato  and  grape- 
fruit juice  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  1946-47  season  and 
more  than  20  percent  for  a  number  of  commodities.  Thus,  these  coop- 
eratives are  desirable  connections  for  outside  sellers. 

Migros  purchased  a  wide  variety  of  United  States  products  in  1949 
that  are  provided  by  cooperatives.  Among  these  were  shell  eggs,  egg 
products,  whole  milk  powder,  rice,  dried  fruit,  citrus  juice  (unsweet- 
ened), frozen  citrus  concentrate,  canned  vegetables  (corn,  peas,  beans 
and  asparagus),    apples,  and  extra  fancy  inedible  tallow  for  soap. 

The  buying  office  of  Migros  in  New  York  serves  as  an  information 
bureau  in  connection  with  Migros  interests  throughout  the  United  States 
and  handles  the  orders  from  the  eastern  part.  Purchases  on  the  west 
coast  are  made  directly  from  the  packers.  Apparently  the  New  York 
office  is  given  a  free  hand  in  buying,  to  place  Migros1  orders  where  the 
best  buy  can  be  obtained. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Verband  Ostschweiz  Landwirtschaftl.  Genossenschaften 
[VOLG] 

Winterthur,  Switzerland) 

cooperative  societies  of 
Eastern  Switzerland,  is 
the  largest  of  eight  re- 
gional unions  in  Switzer- 
land. These  eight  unions 
combine  in  a  loose  fed- 
eration of  agricultural 
cooperatives  represent- 
ing altogether  more  than 
1,  100  local  cooperative 
societies  having  a  total 
membership  of  118,000. 
About  one -fourth  of  this 
total  membership  be- 
longs to  V.O.L.G.  and 
42  percent  of  the  total 
business  is  handled  by 
this  one  central.  The 
federation  for  the  re- 
gionals    does  not  enter 


V.O.L.G.,  the  union  of  a  g  r  i  c  ultu  r  al 


FIGURE  12. --V.O.L.G.  warehouse  at  Winterthur,  Switzerland's 
largest  agricultural  supply  cooperative. 
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into  business  but  V.O.L.G.  imports  for  several  of  the  smaller  regional 
unions.  It  is  the  only  one  that  imports  directly. 

Although  V.  O.  L.  G.  is  classified  as  an  agricultural  cooperative, 
it  also  supplies  groceries,  textiles,  footware,  and  other  household  re- 
qu  irements  for  sale  by  its  member  societies.  For  this  reason  this 
organization  offers  an  important  outlet  for  such  consumer  items,  as 
well  as  for  fertilizer,  feeds,   seeds,  and  farm  equipment. 

GREECE 

General  Trade 

Greece  has  developed  since  World  War  II  into  a  heavy  consuming 
country  for  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  dairy  products,  grain,  beans,  and  peas.  Table  33  indi- 
cates, however,  that  prewar  importations  of  these  items  were  unim- 
portant. Occasional  high  import  requirements  for  food  might  be  expected, 
due  to  the  hazardous  conditions  for  agricultural  production. 

Cooperatives  in  Greece  do  not  offer  an  important  outlet  for  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  United  States.  The  cooperatives  are  actually 
weak  in  spite  of  membership  numbers  that  would  indicate  that  they  are 
important.  The  prevailing  poverty  among  the  membership  of  the  coop- 
eratives and  the  unusual  restraints  on  cooperative  trade  offer  serious 
handicaps  to  these  organizations  in  Greece.  Drastic  changes  in  the 
existing  situation  must  take  place  if  these  cooperatives  become  important 
customers  for  United  States  agricultural  products. 

COOPERATIVES 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(Panhellenic  Confederation  of  Unions  of 

Agricultural  Cooperatives 
Rue  Paparrigopoulou  No.  17 
Athens,  Greece) 

The  agricultural  cooperatives  report  a  total  membership  of  545,  783 
served  by  5,  285  local  societies.  These  societies  are  associated  in  107 
unions,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Panhellenic  Confederation  of  Unions  of 
Agricultural  Cooperatives.  The  organizational  structure  for  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  Greece  is  more  complexthan  in  other  countries  visited. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  wide  variation  in  need  for  service  and  facilities 
but  also  to  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the  organizations  to  work  under 
restraining  regulations.  Within  the  Federation  there  are  unions  of  co- 
operatives, central  unions,  pools,  and  cooperative  companies. 

There  has  recently  been  formed  a  cooperative  procurement 
company  that  will  soon  be  o  p  e  r  a  t  e  d  as  an  incorporated  agency.  It  is 
expected  that  this  new  incorporated  compariy  will  be  able  to  qualify  for 
import  licenses  that  are  denied  to  cooperatives.  It  will  be  the  principal 
wholesale  purchasing  agency  for  all  of  the  agricultural  cooperatives. 
The  officers  of  the  Panhellenic  Confederation  of  Unions  of  Agricultural 
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Cooperatives,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  setting  up  the  procurement 
company,  state  that  their  principal  needs  to  be  supplied  from  the  United 
States  are  for  farm  equipment,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  fungicides. 
They  would  also  like  to  import  fabrics  and  clothes  because  the  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  endeavor  to  supply  clothing,  food,  and  some  other 
home  requirements  for  their  membership.  They  do  not  expect  to  import 
large  quantities  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States.  Some 
cottonseed  for  planting  and  seed  potatoes  could  be  used.  At  the  present 
time  the  major  part  of  their  imported  feeds  are  coming  from  nearby 
countries.  They  are  now  getting  Egyptian  cottonseed  cake  through  local 
importers. 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(Federation  of  Consumer  Cooperatives  for  Greece, 
Polytechniou  St.  #8,  Athens) 

The  Federation  of  Consumer  Cooperatives  for  Workers  and  Em- 
ployees Incorporated  is  the  most  important  central  organization  for 
consumers.  It  is  the  only  consumer  "central"  that  deals  in  food  supplies . 
This  Federation  purchases  for  member  unions  and  local  societies  that 
are  located  in  the  major  urban  centers.  Member  societies  are  organized 
on  a  company  or  institutional  basis.  They  have,  for  instance,  separate 
societies  and  stores  for  the  employees  of  the  electrical  company,  the 
fertilizer  company,  the  railroad,  and  various  large  department  stores. 
The  total  membership  of  all  of  the  societies  in  the  Federation  is  94,  000. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federation  does  not  have  dollar  exchange 
but  the  president  feels  that  they  can  get  dollars  if  there  are  price  ad- 
vantages favorable  to  procurement  in  the  United  States. 

PORTUGAL 

General  Trade 

Portugal  has  imported  only  small  quantities  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  both  before  and  after  World  War  II.  The 
principal  item  imported  has  been  wheat.  It  is  noted  from  the  statistics 
shown  in  table  34  that  there  has  been  less  variation  in  our  prewar  and 
postwar  trade  with  Portugal  than  with  any  other  Western  European 
country. 

There  are  really  no  true  cooperatives  in  Portugal  such  as  exist 
in  other  countries  of  Western  Europe.  There  seems  to  be  no  place  for 
them  in  the  "corporate  state"  with  its  controlled  economy.  The  services 
of  production  and  distribution  that  are  normally  considered  to  be  in  the 
scope  of  cooperative  organizations  are  carried  out  by  agencies  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economy.  Among  the  central  agencies  of  the  Ministry  are 
the  regulatory  commissions  (Comissos  Reguladoras)  which  have  control 
of  production  and  distribution  of  such  commodities  as  chemical  products, 
rice,  and  oilseeds.  There  are  governmental  boards  (Juntas)  controlling 
production  and  sale  of  olive  oil,  cork,  meat  products,  fruits,  naval 
stores,  and  wines,  other  than  port  wine.  Controlling,  and  servicing 
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fish  canning,  port  wine  production,  and  bread  making,  they  have  "insti- 
tutions" (institutos).  All  of  the  above  are  national  in  scope. 

There  are  trade  associations  (gremios)  concerned  with  production 
and  distribution  on  a  provincial  or  regional  basis.  These  associations 
combine  into  national  federations  of  gremios  for  each  of  the  special 
commodities  with  which  they  are  concerned.  There  are,  for  instance, 
gremios  of  wheat  millers,  wine  manufacturers,  wool  manufacturers, 
olive  oil  producers,  and  so  forth.  Import  and  export  trade  is,  however, 
handled  through  licensed  agents. 

The  local  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  rural  and 
urban  people  are  called  Casas  do  Povo  or  "Houses  of  the  People.  "  These 
are  under  the  Junta  Central  das  Casas  do  Povo.  Within  the  Casas  do 
Povo,  and  under  certain  controls,  farmers  and  others  may  worktogether 
in  solving  some  problems  affecting  their  welfare,  including  health 
problems,  transportation,  agricultural  production,  and  others. 

There  is  little  prospect  that  cooperatives  will  develop  in  Portugal 
under  the  present  government. 

ITALY 
General  Trade 

Trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States  in  the  prewar  period 
was  limited  (table  35).  Many  of  the  fruits,  both  fresh  and  processed, 
which  are  normally  imported  by  other  European  countries  are  surplus 
products  in  Italy.  This  is  especially  true  of  citrus  and  grapes.  Thus, 
prunes  are  the  only  fruit  item  normally  imported  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  period  1936  -  1940  prunes,  rice,  wheat,  and  lard  were  the  only 
imports  of  consequence. 

Since  1944,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  greatly  increased 
(table  35).  Dairy  products,  dried  eggs,  grains,  and  vegetable  oils  were 
the  leaders  among  the  new  items.  Some  of  these  shipments  are  definitely 
of  an  emergency  nature  and  downward  adjustments  will,  no  doubt,  take 
place.  Considering  the  important  place  of  cereals  in  the  Italian  diet, 
however,  and  the  large  proportion  that  is  imported,  business  in  cereal 
grains  should  be  continuous. 

Cooperatives 

The  cooperatives  of  Italy  are  separated  into  groups  along  political 
or  functional  lines.  Thus,  the  agricultural  and  consumer  cooperatives 
have  nothing  in  common  and  in  many  instances  are  competitive.  The 
consumer  cooperative  movement  is  divided  into  two  groups  along  politi- 
cal lines.  The  consumer  cooperatives  are  less  important  in  Italy  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  proportion  of  total  volume  of  business  than  in  most 
of  the  other  countries  studied.  The  two  federations  mentioned,  however, 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  engage  in  direct  purchasing  of  products 
abroad. 
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Agricultural  Cooperatives 

(The  Federazione  Italiana  Dei  Consorzi  Agrari 

Via  24  Maggio 

Palazzo  Rospigliosi 

Rome,  Italy 

Washington  Office: 

711   -   14th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  agricultural  cooperative  program  in  Italy,  or  the  entire 
organized  agricultural  movement,  for  that  matter,  is  centered  in  "The 
Federazione  Italiana  Dei  Consorzi  Agrari"  (the  Italian  Federation  of 
Farmer s 1  Cooperatives).  This  Federation  was  form ed  in  1892  as  a 
union  of  the  already  established  local  cooperative  organizations.  The 
local  cooperatives  that  formed  the  Federation  were  engaged  in  producing, 
marketing,  and  purchasing  agricultural  products  and  supplies. 

The  program  expanded  rapidly  and  was  conducted  on  a  strictly 
cooperative  basis  until  about  1927.  At  that  time  the  Fascist  Governm  ent 
took  over  the  operation  of  the  Federation,  dissolved  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  centered  control  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  through  an 
appointed  administrator.  Gradually  the  organization  was  converted  into 
a  Government  instrument  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Over  the  year s  the  Federation  has  grown  into  a  large,  well-balanced 
agency  for  agricultural  sales,  storage,  processing  and  supply.  It  oper- 
ates numerous  industrial  plants  for  the  production  of  feeds,  fertilizers, 
and  spray  materials.  It  also  operates  extensive  warehouse  and  storage 
plants  for  grain  and  olive  oil  andmarkets  such  products  as  wine,  cheese, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  Federation  estimates  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  domestic  fertilizer s  are  handled  by  the  cooperative.  Also, 
its  volume  of  feeds  approximates  300,000  tons  annually. 

The  provincial  Consorzi  Agrari  and  the  Federazione  were  returned 
to  the  control  of  the  membership  in  1949.  Because  of  its  importance  in 
the  agricultural  field,  however,  it  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  Government 
in  some  programs.  For  instance,  it  is  the  agent  of  the  Government  and 
supplies  the  machine  for  collecting  domestic  grain  and  for  importing 
the  additional  requirements. 

The  Federation  of  Consorzi  Agrari  stands  as  the  one  cooperative 
organization  in  Italy  that  has  national  stature.  In  such  capacity,  it  will 
be  the  one  with  whom  outside  organizations  will  deal  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  products  used  by  the  Italian  farmers. 

Wheat  is  the  only  commodity  that  the  Federation  has  imported 
regularly  from  the  United  States.  In  the  prewar  years  the  proportion  of 
total  United  States  wheat  imports  by  the  Federation  was  very  high 
(table  36).  In  1937-38,  they  were  almost  70  percent.  This  figure  dropped 
sharply  the  next  year  as  the  Federation,  being  a  semi -governmental 
agency,  was  fitted  into  Fascist  policy.  Thus,  in  1938-39,  practically 
all  the  wheat  imported  by  the  Federation  came  from  central  Europe. 

The  picture  has  changed  since  the  war.  In  1946-47,  the  Federation 
had  about  one-third  of  the  Italian  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United 
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TABLE  36.  --Imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  'States  by  Federazione  Italiana  dei  Consor 
Agrari  compared  with  total  Italian  wheat  imports,  1937-38,  1938-39,  and  1947-48 

(In  1,000  Bushels) 


Year 

Italian 

FCA 

Percent 
FCA 

1,189 
657 
14,  642 

825 
3 

69.4 
.5 
33.2 

4,854 

States  (table  36).  Also  due  to  its  semi-government  position,  it  distributed 
practically  all  grain  inside  the  country. 

During  the  late  1930's,  Consorzi  Agrari  obtained  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  wheat  from  the  United  States.  In  1937-38  the  proportion  was 
about  11  percent.  The  next  year  it  was  less  (table  37).  In  those  years, 
central  Europe,  Australia,  and  South  America  were  the  main  suppliers. 
Now,  the  Central  European  sources  are  largely  closed.  Thus,  the 
percentage  of  wheat  imported  by  the  Federation  that  originates  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  greatly.  In  1947-48,  this  wheat  was  about 
71  percent  of  the  total  (table  37). 

In  addition  to  wheat,  the  Federation  either  purchases  or  is  inter- 
ested in  purchasing,  corn,  soybeans,  and  vegetable  oils  in  the  United 
States.  Formerly,  corn  was  purchased  in  central  Europe  and  soybeans 
in  the  Orient.  However,  these  sources  ar  e  now  u  n  a  v  a  i  1  a  b  1  e  and  the 
products  are  being  imported  from  the  United  States  (table  35). 

Formerly  the  Federation  bought  its  United  States  grain  through 
local  representatives  of  American  firms.  At  the  present  time  the  im- 
porting of  these  products  is  controlled  by  the  Government.  However, 
the  Federation  is  bringing  in  about  a  third  and  distributing  a  larger 
portion.  Thus,  the  Federation  is  interestedin  developing  an  acquaintance 
with  United  States  Cooperatives  that  can  fill  shipside  orders  for  wheat, 
soybeans,  and  corn.  The  o  r  g  a  n  i  z  a  t  i  o  n  is  interested  in  whole  grain 
rather  than  in  grain  products  since  the  cooperative  has  flour,  feed,  and 
oil  mills  for  processing  these  items.  Due  to  the  abundant  labor  supply 
in  Italy,  the  general  policy  of  the  country  is  to  import  raw  products 
and  do  the  manufacturing  at  home. 


TABLE  37  .--Sources  of  wheat  purchased  by  Federazione  Italiana  deiConsorzi  Agrari,  1937- 

38,  1938-39,  and  19^7-^8 

(In  1,000  Bushels) 


Year 

Europe 

Outside 
Europe, 
except 
U.  S. 

United 
States 

Total 

Percent 
United 
St  a  te  s 

1937  -  38   

2,  494 
22,027 

4,  047 
633 
1,993 

825 
3 

4,854 

7,  366 
22,663 
6,  847 

11.2 
70.9 

1938-39   

1947-48   

1  Less  than  0.05. 
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As  representative  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  Federation  is 
actively  buying  wheat  through  its  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has 
bought  200,000  tons  from  United  States  dealers  since  trading  in  wheat 
between  non-government  agencies  has  been  permitted.  The  Federation 
welcomes  bids  from  cooperatives  on  these  purchases. 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

(The  National  League  of  Cooperatives  (Lega)  and  its 
Foreign  Trade  Subsidiary 

"Ital-Coop" 

Via  Campania  61 

Rome,  Italy 

Member : 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency 
International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association) 

(Confederazione  Cooperativa  Italiana 
[The  Italian  Cooperative  Confederation  ] 
and  its  foreign  trade  subsidiary  "Conac" 
Via  A  De  Pretis,  45  -  a 
Rome,  Italy 

Member: 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency 
International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Association) 

The  consumer  cooperatives  in  Italy  are  divided  into  two  federations . 
Apparently  the  programs  and  organizational  setup  of  the  two  are  similar, 
the  major  difference  being  the  political  alignment  of  the  membership. 
The  National  League  of  Cooperatives  has  the  largest  membership.  How- 
ever, it  is  buying  its  products  in  Eastern  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
The  Italian  Cooperative  Confederation  is  the  smaller,  but  offers  more 
promise  as  a  buyer  of  United  States  products .  Its  president  is  also 
Minister  of  Transportation. 

Both  of  these  federations  were  organized  about  1920  and,  along 
with  the  Federation  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  were  taken  over  as  part 
of  the  Mussolini  Government  machine.  During  the  postwar  period,  both 
groups  have  reorganized  their  structures  and  are  apparently  making 
considerable  progress. 

The  federation  in  each  instance  consists  of  various  cooperative 
divisions.  In  the  case  of  the  League,  these  include  building  coopera- 
tives, credit  societies,  clothing  m  i  1 1  s  ;  soap,  spaghetti,  and  chocolate 
factories;  canning  and  cheese  plants;  and  wineries.  In  some  of  these 
activities,  the  consumer  cooperatives  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
agricultural  cooperative  federation.  The  Confederation,  or  the  more 
conservative  group,  has  a  division  of  artisan,  or  handcraft,  coopera- 
tives in  its  membership.  A  quotation  from  its  objectives  states,  "Our 
aim  is  that  the  cooperative  movement  should  become,  in  the  field  of 
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supply,  sale,  export  and  associate  work,  a  defense  for  handcraft  against 
big  industry 1  s  competition.  11  The  Confederation  has  no  factories  but  pur- 
chases all  its  supplies  or  sells  the  products  of  one  type  of  member 
through  the  facilities  of  another.  For  example,  part  of  the  cheese,  wine, 
and  handcraft  items  supplied  by  member  cooperatives  are  sold  through 
the  retail  shops  of  other  members.  The  Confederation  claims  among 
its  membership  2,  000  cheese  cooperatives,  500  agricultural  production 
cooperatives,  and  about  that  many  wineries. 

The  foreign  trade  subsidiary  of  the  League  ("Ital-Co-op")  handles 
the  foreign  buying  for  the  5,000  member  societies  with  their  17,000 
retail  shops.  It  would  like  to  deal  either  directly  with  the  associations 
or  through  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency,  should  any  United 
States  products  be  purchased. 

As  stated,  the  Italian  Cooperative  Confederation  is  much  smaller 
than  the  National  League.  Its  export-import  division  "Conac"  purchases 
supplies  for  only  about  3,  000  retail  shops.  This  division  is  interested 
in  vegetable  oils  and  lard.  It  would  like  to  buy  these  products  either 
directly  or  through  the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency. 

Both  of  these  cooperatives  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  ex- 
change wine,  cheese,  and  silk  for  the  items  needed  from  the  United 
States.  Leaders  feel  there  is  enough  difference  between  Italian  and 
United  States  wine  and  cheese  that  there  is  a  place  for  both  in  the  United 
States. 

COMMODITY  STATEMENTS 

These  statements  are  based  largely  on  expressions  of  cooperative 
officials  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  general  trade  preferences  or 
conditions  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  information  contained  reflects 
the  prevailing  situation  with  reference  to  some  of  the  more  important 
commodities.  Significant  variations  from  the  general  commodity  situa- 
tion are  described  in  the  discussion  of  trade  for  each  country  and  the 
cooperative  concerned. 

Dried  Fruit 

One  of  the  products  most  frequently  mentioned  as  desired  from 
the  United  States  was  dried  fruit.  This  includes  raisins,  prunes,  and 
mixed  fruits.  Dried  peaches,  apples,  and  apricots  are,  however,  oc- 
casionally purchased  in  other  than  mixed  pack.  Cooperative  officials 
indicate  heavy  demands  for  i  m  p  o  r  t  e  d  dried  fruits  in  all  except  the 
Mediterranean  countries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

Raisins  from  United  States  cooperative  sources  are  very  popular, 
especially  in  consideration  of  pack,  cleanliness,  and  over-all  quality. 
Several  buyers  indicated,  however,  that  raisins  from  Mediterranean 
countries  were  usually  softer  and  better  tasting.  Some  felt  that  good 
sales  promotion  and  merchandising  were  major  factors  in  establishing 
the  prevailing  preferences  for  United  States  raisins. 

Several  large  cooperative  buyers  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the 
necessity  of  buying  all  of  their  requirements  through  brokers  in  European 
countries  rather  than  buying  direct. 
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Prunes  are  popular  throughout  Europe,  and  those  from  the  United 
States  are  generally  preferred.  Cooperative  buyers,  however,  are  now 
being  forced  to  soft-currency  countries  for  this  fruit.  There  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  supplies  except  for  some  good  prunes  from 
Yugoslavia.  Prices  paid  are  generally  high  in  relationship  to  United 
States  prices,  but  the  fruit  is  obtainable  in  an  available  currency. 

The  United  States  price  support  program  has  altered  the  procure- 
ment standards  of  cooperatives  that  are  buying  now  in  this  country.  In 
Sweden,  for  instance,  KF  would  buy  only  in  sizes  50/60  or  60/70 
whereas  their  normal  requirements  had  been  for  larger  sizes. 

Dried  mixed  fruits  are  used  in  Sweden  and  other  Scandinavian 
countries  in  soups.  The  limited  supplies  available  are  high  priced  and 
generally  of  poor  quality.  This  is  very  d  i  s  t  r  e  s  s  i  n  g  to  consumers. 
Swedish  (KF)  buyers  felt  that  large  quantities  of  mixed  fruits  could  be 
purchased  if  subsidies  were  applicable  to  prunes  and  peaches  in  mixed 
fruit  as  well  as  for  these  fruits  separately. 

Several  buyers  expressed  i  n  t  e  r  e  s  t  in  establishing  connections 
through  cooperative  trading  agencies  or  directly  with  United  States 
cooperatives  that  export. 

Fresh  Fruits 

Cooperatives  in  many  countries  of  northern  Europe  used  fresh 
fruits,  especially  apples,  from  the  United  States  before  World  War  II. 
The  situation  is  quite  changed  since  the  war. 

Most  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  expanded  apple  production 
to  reduce  import  requirements.  Denmark  expects  to  be  exporting  apples 
soon.  Even  Belgium  had  aheavy  surplus  of  apples  in  the  summer  of  1949. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  purchase  of  fresh  fruits  is  restricted  by 
policy  of  the  Government.  Some  citrus  is  being  imported  from  Mediter- 
ranean countries  and  South  Africa,  but  the  cooperatives  use  relatively 
small  amounts. 

Citrus  is  usually  too  expensive  to  be  an  importitem  in  cooperative 
trade.  In  practically  all  countries  cooperatives  buy  for  their  needs  from 
local  distributors.  Mediterranean  producers  seem  to  have  an  unusual 
advantage  over  United  States  shippers  at  this  time.  This  advantage  is 
due,  in  part,  to  limited  dollar  exchange  for  buying  in  this  country. 
Also,  Mediterranean  producers  can  more  easily  deliver  bulk  shipments 
so  that  the  fruit  can  reach  the  consumer  at  lower  prices. 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Imported  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  generally  too  expensive 
for  the  cooperative  trade.  Large  cooperatives  in  most  countries  buy 
some  fruit  and,  less  frequently,  vegetables.  Migros  in  Switzerland, 
however,  is  selling  large  quantities  of  top  quality  canned  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  the  United  States  in  spite  of  ahigh  tariff.  C.  W.S.  in  England 
and  Scotland  would  normally  use  large  quantities. 

In  many  countries  the  small  quantities  of  canned  goods  handled  by 
cooperatives  makes  it  impractical  to  import  directly  from  producers 
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in  this  c  o  u n  t  r  y  .  Nordisk,  International  Trading  Agency,  or  C.W.S. 
sometimes  pool  requirements  from  several  central  cooperatives. 

In  Switzerland  interest  was  expressed  in  sources  of  frozen  orange 
juice.  The  cooperative  consumer  trade  in  that  country  can  handle  the 
more  expensive  cannedjuices  and  they  prefer  the  United  States  products. 

Dairy  Products 

Demands  for  dried  and  evaporated  milk  increased  abnormally  in 
most  European  countries  immediately  after  the  war.  This  represented 
a  temporary  condition.  In  fact,  the  reports  from  cooperative  officials 
indicate  that  imports  of  milk  to  Europe  will  be  reduced  in  comparison 
with  prewar  demands. 

Most  consumer  cooperatives  in  the  countries  surveyed  expect  to 
get  cheese  from  European  sources.  C.  W.  S.  in  England  will  buy  outside 
of  Europe,  but  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  Australia  normally  have 
priority  on  this  business. 

Rice 

Cooperatives  in  eight  countries  are  importing  rice  or  indicate  an 
interest  in  United  States  sources.  Preference  was  expressed  for  the 
Blue  Rose  type.  The  eight  countries  desiring  rice  from  the  United  States 
are  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  In  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  quantities 
purchased  by  cooperatives  are  so  small  that  they  will  probably  continue 
to  purchase  through  local  brokers.  Other  countries  are  interested  in 
purchasing  as  near  as  possible  to  the  United  States  producers.  Scottish 
Cooperative  Wholesale  expects  to  buy  rough  rice. 

Eggs 

There  was  a  great  demand  in  Europe  for  dried  eggs  immediately 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  This  demand  has  declined  rapidly  as 
larger  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  and  other  protein  foods  became  available. 
It  can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  limited  demand,  es- 
pecially in  southern  European  countries,  for  dried  eggs  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spagetti  and  macaroni  and  for  bakeries  and  institutional 
uses. 

There  is,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  a  demand  for  frozen  eggs. 
Prewar  supplies  of  this  item  came  largely  from  China.  There  are  now 
possibilities  of  sales  from  the  United  States  to  the  Scottish  and  English 
cooperatives. 

Fresh  eggs  are  now  being  obtained  by  cooperatives  in  Western 
Europe  from  central  European  and  other  sources  at  prices  lower  than 
those  prevailing  for  United  States  eggs.  Cooperative  officials  did  not 
indicate  that  they  expected  to  buy  fresh  eggs  from  this  country.  In 
Switzerland,  where  they  had  received  some  fresh  eggs  during  the  recent 
postwar  years,  the  reputation  of  United  States  eggs  has  been  damaged 
by  the  poor  quality  of  the  eggs  supplied. 
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With  the  exception  of  C.  W.  S.  ,  which  will  purchase  for  British  re- 
quirements, it  appears  that  other  cooperatives  usually  will  buy  their 
poultry  products  through  local  agents. 

Fats  and  Oils 

Fats  and  oils  are  among  the  items  available  from  the  United  States 
for  which  there  is  greatest  demand  by  cooperatives  in  Western  Europe. 
Consumer  cooperatives  expressed  interest  in  oils  and  fats  of  various 
kinds  and  quality,  but  all  were  interested  in  fats  and  oils  for  some  pur- 
pose, usually  for  cooking,  margarine,  or  soap.  Consumer  cooperatives 
in  all  countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Greece,  have  soap 
factories  and  are  seeking  cheap  fats  for  soap  manufacture. 

The  German  Cooperative  Wholesale  (G.  E.  G.  )  placed  lard  first 
among  the  items  most  needed  from  the  United  States. 

Walnuts 

There  is  general  favor  for  the  uniform  good  quality  of  California 
walnuts.  The  K.  F.  officials  in  Sweden,  however,  say  that  the  flavor  of 
French  nuts  is  preferred.  California  walnuts  were  very  popular  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  northern  Europe  before  the  war,  but  most  of  the 
current  purchases  are  now  of  French  nuts.  Cooperative  officials  indi- 
cate that  there  is  little  possibility  of  buying  this  item  from  the  United 
States  now. 

Feed  Concentrates 

One  of  the  items  for  which  agricultural  cooperative  officials  most 
frequently  indicated  a  demand  was  for  protein  concentrates.  Their  re- 
ports indicated  that  the  necessity  of  importing  protein  feeds  in  large 
quantities  is  not  an  emergency  condition.  There  is  general  preference 
for  meal  from  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  cottonseed.  Because  there  is 
also  a  prevailing  need  for  oils  in  most  of  the  countries,  the  cooperatives 
in  several  countries  are  now  buying  soybeans  and  other  oilseeds  for 
•crushing  in  their  own  plants. 

The  consumer  cooperatives  inEngland,  Scotland,  and  Sweden  have 
their  own  soybean  mills.  The  Borenbond  in  Belgium,  an  agricultural 
cooperative,  also  has  a  large  soybean  mill  as  a  part  of  their  feed 
manufacturing  facilities.  They  are  manufacturing  and  distributing  35 
percent  of  the  total  concentrated  feed  used  in  that  country. 

In  most  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  the  govern- 
ments are  purchasing  the  required  feeds.  When,  however,  more  normal 
trade  conditions  are  established  the  cooperatives  will  offer  important 
outlets  for  legume  seeds  and  protein  meal  and  cake  for  feeding. 

The  agricultural  cooperatives  in  several  of  the  countries  are  im- 
porting feed  grains  including  corn  and  grain  sorghums,  but  at  this  time 
most  of  the  supplies  are  being  obtained  from  soft  currency  countries. 
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Grain 


Wheat  procurement  is  now  h  a  n  d  1  e  d  by  the  governments  in  the 
countries  surveyed  or  is  so  controlled  that  cooperatives  are  not  per- 
mitted to  import  directly  for  their  requirements.  Cooperative  officials 
generally  do  not  anticipate  an  early  release  from  import  controls  on 
wheat.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Federation  of  Consorzi. 
Agrari  is  the  purchasing  agency  of  the  Italian  Government  for  importing 
wheat. 

Grain  Sorghums  -  Demand  for  grain  sorghums  for  feed  seems  to 
be  increasing  since  World  War  II.  Officials  of  farm  supply  cooperatives 
prevailingly  indicated  interest  in  having  cooperative  connections  for 
purchase  in  the  United  States  when  trade  conditions  would  permit  buying 
in  dollar  markets.  Borenbond  in  Belgium  is  the  only  cooperative  that 
reported  recent  purchases  of  this  grain  in  the  United  States.  That  co- 
ope  rati  ve  imported  10,000  tons  of  grain  sorghum  from  the  United 
States  in  1949. 

Soybeans  -  Consumer  cooperatives  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Sweden  and  Borenbond  (an  agricultural  cooperative)  in  Belgium  have 
oil  mills  for  which  they  are  importing  soybeans.  The  countries  other 
than  Belgium  are  now  obtaining  soybeans  from  soft  currency  sources, 
or  they  are  substituting  other  oil  seeds  that  are  available. 

Borenbond  imported  about  29,  000  tons  of  beans  in  1949,  and  it  is 
now  importing  practically  all  of  its  bean  supply  from  the  United  States. 
In  all  of  the  countries  where  there  are  cooperative  oil  mills  they  indi- 
cated a  desire  for  soybeans  from  this  country  if  dollars  were  available. 

Farm  Machinery 

Agricultural  cooperatives  in  all  countries  expressed  an  interest 
in  f arm  m  a  c  h  i  n  e  r  y  or  tools  of  some  kind  from  the  United  States.  In 
almost  all  countrie  s  they  are  not  now  permitted  to  import  any  equipment 
that  can  be  provided  by  manufacturers  in  their  own  country.  The  agri- 
cultural cooperative  in  France  had  been  purchasing  tractors  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  situation  has  now  changed  so  that  France  is  ex- 
porting tractors  and  is  no  longer  able  to  take  them  from  the  United 
States.  The  cooperatives  that  desire  to  handle  United  States  farm  equip- 
ment expressed  interest  in  having  connections  .with  cooperative  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  or  to  get  in  touch  with  American  farm  supply 
cooperatives  that  are  contracting  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery 
and  other  equipment  for  their  trade. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  better  acquainting  the  officials  of 
farm  supply  cooperatives  with  the  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools  avail- 
able from  or  through  cooperative  sources  in  the  United  States. 

Petroleum  Products 

Shortage  of  dollar  exchange  is  the  major  factor  limiting  purchases, 
by  European  Cooperatives,  of  oil  from  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
Dollars  are  available  only  to  Swiss  and  Belgian  cooperatives  for  pur- 
chase of  fuels.  In  these  countries  the  limited  amount  of  gasoline  and 
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fuel  oils  handled  does  not  justify  the  setting  up  of  necessary  storage 
and  distribution  facilities.  In  Switzerland  and  Italy,  V.  S.K.  and  Fed- 
erazione  Consorzi  Agrari  respectively  have  contracts  with  large  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  operating  in  these  countries.  Some  of  the  cooperatives 
that  are  not  in  favorable  position  to  distribute  fuels  are  buying,  or  in- 
tend to  buy,  lubricants  from  the  International  Cooperative  Petroleum 
Association. 

Cooperatives  in  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  offer  potentially  important  outlets  for  petroleum 
fuels  and  1  u  b  r  i  c  a  n  t  s  when  currency  exchange  will  permit  buying  in 
European  monies. 
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